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JOHN PEEL, THE CUMBERLAND HUNTER. 

The capital song ‘John Peel’ is known, if not 
wherever the English language is spoken, at all 
events wherever Englishmen are settled, whether 
at home or in the colonies. I fancy, however, 
that of the thousands who know it few know much 
about its authorship, or of the circumstances under 
which it was composed. There are, moreover, 
— versions,—one certainly, which I have, by 
ames Smith, described as “ author of ‘ Poems and 
Ballads,’ spirited enough, still it is not the 
genuine ‘John Peel.’ The following authentic 
account of John Peel, both the man and the song, 
with the original words, and of the occasion upon 
which its author, John Woodcock Graves, wrote it, 
given by Sidney Gilpin, in his ‘Songs and Ballads 
of Cumberland,’ 1866, is perhaps worth transferring 
tothe pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ where it will be seen 
both now and in future years by many who may 
not have ready access to Mr. Gilpin’s collection. 
To me the chief objection to the song is that it is 
8 glorification of a pursuit which, me judice, cannot 
be defended. The argument in the last stanza of 
Wordsworth’s ‘Hart- Leap Well’ is conclusive 
against hunting, shooting, or in any manner killing, 
for the sake of sport, “ our brothers,” as St. Francis 
of Assisi called them, the inferior animals. (See 
Tennyson’s ‘Locksley Hall Sixty Years After,’ 
1, 100-102.) I say this advisedly, although I am 


writing within earshot of the kennels of the H. H 
I hope, however, that I have sufficient li 

instinct to admire a good song, even when I do not 
hold with its sentiments, and certainly ‘ John Peel’ 
is a right good song. I will not deny that it owes 
something to the entratnant tune to which it is 


sung. 

I do not know the exact date of ‘John Peel.’ 
The hero of it died in 1854, aged seventy-eight. 
From what Mr. Graves says of ‘‘ nearly forty years 
having wasted away,” &c., I should suppose that 
he must have written it circa 1825. I believe that 
on John Peel’s gravestone in Oaldbeck churchyard 
a fox’s brush, &c., are carved, but I am not sure 
of this. During the many years that I lived in 
Cumberland I do not remember ever to have been 
at Caldbeck, although High Pike and Oarrock, at 
whose feet it lies, were for a while very familiar 
objects to me, Caldbeck, even in these days of 
lightning expresses, is a very remote place, far 
removed from “towered cities......and the busy 
hum of men”; and, although near the edge of the 
lake country, it is not in the road of the ordinary 
tourist. 

Mr. Graves writes as follows :— 


“ Nearly forty years have now wasted away since John 
Peel and I sat in a snug parlour at Caldbeck among the 
Cumbrian mountains. We were then both in the hey- 
day of manhood, and hunters of the olden fashion ; 
meeting the night before to arrange earth stopping ; and 
in the morning to take the best part of the hunt—the 
drag over the mountains in the mist—while fashionable 
hunters still lay in the blankets. Large flakes of snow 
fell in the evening. We sat by the fireside hunting over 
again many a good run, and recalling the feats of each 
particular hound, or narrow neck-break ‘scapes, when 
a flaxen-haired daughter of mine came in, saying, ‘ Father, 
what do they say to what granny sings?’ Granny was 
singing to sleep my eldest son—now a leading barrister 
in Hobart Town—with a very old rant called Bonnie (or 
Cannie) Annie. The pen and ink for hunting appoint- 
ments being on the table, the idea of writing a song to 
this old air forced itself upon me, and thus was produced, 
impromptu, ‘ D’ ye ken John Peel with his coat so gray.’ 
Immediately after I sung it to poor Peel, who smiled 
through a stream of tears which fell down his manly 
cheeks; and I well remember saying to him, in a Joking 
style, ‘ By Jove, Peel, you'll be sung when we ‘re 
run to earth.’ 

“ As to John Peel's general character I can say little. 
He was of a very limited education beyond hunting. 
But no wile of a fox or hare could evade his scrutiny; 
and businees of any shape was utterly neglected, often to 
cost far beyond the first loss. Indeed this neglect 


»extended to the paternal duties in his family. I believe 


he would not have left the drag of a fox on the impending 
death of a child, or any other earthly event, An ex- 
cellent rider, I saw him once on a moor put up a fresh 
hare and ride till he caught her with his whip, You 
may know that be was six feet and more, and of a form 
and gait quite surprising, but his face and head were 
somewhat insignificant. A clever sculptor told me that 
he once followed, admiring him, a whole market-day 
before he discovered who he was,” 


D’ ye ken John Peel with his coat so gy! 
D’ ye ken John Peel at the break of the day? 
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D’ ye ken John Peel when he’s far far away 
With his hounds and his horn in the morning? 
"Twas the sound of his horn called me from my bed, 
And the cry of his hounds has me oft-times 3 
For Peel’s view-hollo would waken the dead, 
Or a fox from his lair in the morning. 
D’ ye ken that dog whose tongue is death ? 
D’ ye ken her sons of peerless faith ? 
D’ ye ken that a fox with his last [qy. latest !] breath 
Cursed them all as he died in the morning? 
"Twas the sound of his horn, &c. 
Yes, I ken Jobn Peel and auld Ruby too, 
Ranter and Royal and Bellman as true ; 
From the drag to the chase, from the chase to the view, 
From the view to the death in the morning. 
*Twas the sound of his horn, &c. 
And I ‘ve followed John Peel both often and far, 
O’er the rasper-fence and the gate and the bar, 
From Low Denton-holme up to Scratcbmere Scar, 
When we vied for the brush in the morning. 
*Twas the sound of his horn, &c. 
Then here ’s to John Peel with my heart and soul, 
Come fill—fill to him another strong bowl : 
And we'll follow John Peel thro’ fair and thro’ foul 
While we ‘re waked by his horn in the morning. 
*Twas the sound of his horn, &c. 


JonaTHan Bovcuier. 
Ropley, Alresford. 


NURSERY RHYMES. 
The warm thanks of all folk-lorists are due to 
our correspondents (ante pp. 45 and 154) for call- 
ig attention to the wanton practice, now £0 pre- 
ent, of disfiguring the old nursery rhymes. It is 
superficially said that the gay booklets which en- 
cumber every ome are to be praised for 
keeping alive these old-world stories ; but it is 
far otherwise, they do but overlay and uce 
them. I have often wondered what has induced 
the compilers of these productions thus ruthlessly 
to destroy them. Is it that they ignorantly prefer 
a smooth doggerel and pat rhyme of their own to 
the racy, energetic (if sometimes ungrammatical) 
utterances of the genuine “‘ folk”? Or have they 
—to save the trouble of collecting—filched them 
from more scientific collections, and sought to 
cover the infringement of copyright by means of 
senseless alterations ! 

One of the best—if not the best—of scien- 
tific collections is that of the late Mr. Hialli- 
well-Phillipps. In every edition he prints the 
song lately under discussion as “Sing a song of 
sixpence,” never “for”; and in the edition—col- 
lected, it is expressly stated, by word of mouth— 
for the Percy Society’s publications, 1842, he has 
for the second line “A pocket full of rye.” But in 
later editions he changed it to ‘‘A bag full of rye.” 
He was not likely to introduce a variation with- 
out an authority for it, and it affords an interesting 
proof that, though “pocket” is the commoner 
form, it was the “dry measure” pocket that was 
intended, and no pouch of old man or woman 
either. “ Pocket” was certainly the traditional 


word in use in my nursery, and as that was half 
year in the midst of a hop country there was a 
any misunderstanding about it, any more than 
about the proverbial recommendation “ never 

a pig in a poke.” All this is merely in the desire 
of vindicating the integrity of original ex ions: 
of couree it does not affect the meaning of the , 
in any way, being merely an intercalary line intro- 
duced for the sake of rhyme, like the last line of 
an Italian stornello. Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
pends very useful notes to most of the songs in his 
collection ; and, though it does not touch the 
** pocket” line, what he says about the rest of it 
is worth quoting :— 

** The first line of this rhyme is in Beaumon 
and Fletcher, ‘ Bonduca,’ V. 8c, ix, It is 
aleo that Sir Toby alludes to it in ‘Twelfth Night,’ 
Act II. sc, ii. In ‘ Epulario; or, the Italian Banquet,’ 
1589, is a receipt ‘To make Pies so that the Birds may 
be Alive in them and flie out when It is cut up,’ A mere 
device, live birds being introduced after the pie is made,” 

Though Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s collections 
agree wonderfully with my own traditions in the 
main, it may be worth while to note one or two of 
the divergences :— 

1, One which was sung to me as— 

Little Miss Moffet 
on a Toffet 
A eatin’ o’ curds and whey, 
There came a t spider 
And sat down beside ’r 
And frightened Miss Moffet away, 
stands in his version as— 
Little Mary Ester sat a tester 
Eating cards and Oe. 
Now a tester is the curtain-holder at the téte or 
head of a bed, and one does not see how a little 
girl could have sat upon it. I had always imagined 
to myself that a “‘toffet” meant a kind of drawing- 
room ottoman, such as we now call a “ poof”; but 
I find most people take it to mean a mound or 
tuft of grass. 

2, Among his songs about the cuckoo he does 
not appear to have one of mine :— 

Cuckoo comes in April, 
Sings a song in May, 
Sings a song in June, 

And then he goes away. 

3. He gives the following in the very words I 
had it, except the unimportant last line :— 

Pussycat, Pussycat, where have you been ? 
1 ‘ve been to Lun’n to see the Queen. 
Pussycat, Pussycat, what did you there / 
Frightened the little mouse under her chair. 
In my version it was “eat up the little mouse.” 
But he gives no note, as one might expect, to re- 


cord how this ran in the days when there was 6 
king in place of a queen. 
4. What I knew as— 
Pussycat-mew jumped over a coal 
And in her best petticoat burnt a great hole. 
Pussycat-mew shall have no more milk 
Until her best petticoat ’s mended with silk, 


| 
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he gives as— 
Pussycat Mole 
J cael over a coal 
And in her best petticoat burnt a great hole. 
Poor pussy ’s weeping, she ‘il have no more milk 
Until, &e. 
5. What I knew as— 
If you ’re an old bachelor, 
As I sup you be, 
Youll neither laugh nor emile 
At the tickling of your knee, 


as— 
A good child, a good child, 
As I suppose you be, 
Never laugbed or smiled 
At the tickling of your knee. 
6. What I knew as— 
Dickery, dickery, dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock, 
he gives as— 
Dickery, Dickery, dare, 
The pig flew up in the air. 
7. Oae which used to be said to put children in 
a good humour during the tedious pulling on of 
socks was— 
This little pig went to market ; 
And this little pig stayed at home ; 
This little pig had bread and butter ; 
And this little pig had none ; 
And this little pig said “ tweak, tweak, tweak,” cos he 
couldn’t get under the barn door. 
each of the five little rosy toes being pulled in 
turn, to personate the five little pigs with their 
various fortunes ; and the child is so taken up 
with the hardships of the three unlucky ones that 
it forgets its own misery over the socks. Then 
came the putting on the shoes with 
Shoe the horse 
And shoe the mare, 
And let the little colt go bare, 
and the corollary “I’m sure you wouldn’t like to 
go bare like the little colt ” overcoming all repug- 
nances. But Mr. seems to have 
got these rather mixed up in the following fashion :— 
This pig went to market, 
ueak mouse, mouse, mousey ; 
Shoe, shoe, shoe the wild colt, 
And here’s my own doll Dowsy. 
And in another part of the book he has :— 
Shoe the colt, 
Shoe the wild mare; 
Here a nail, 
Yet she goes bare, 
8. One I knew as— 
Lady-bird, Lady-bird, fly away home! 
Your house is on fire, your children are gone 
Except little Ann, 
And she’s crept under the frying-pan, 
be gives as— 
Lady-cow, Lady-cow, fly thy way home, 
Thy house is on fire, thy children are gone 
All but one, that lies under a stone, 
Ply thee home, Lady-cow, ere it be gone. 


he gives 


9. One I knew as :— 
I'll tell you a story of Jacopo Minore, 
And now my story ’s begun. 
I'll tell you another of Jacopo his brother, 
And now my story ’s done. 
How the Italian names—and with a wrong accent 
—got into the verse, is a question apart from the 
present discussion, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s ver- 
sion is:— 
I'll tell you a story about Joll McRory, 
He went to the wood and shot a tory; 
Then he came back and told his brother, 
And went to the wood and shot another. 

10. In my version of ‘‘ Taffy was a Welshman ” 
the final catastrophe was— 

I took the marrow-bone and beat about his head, 
In Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s it stands— 
I took the poker and flung it at his head. 

11. Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s version of the long 
one “ Madam I will give thee the keys of Canter- 
bury ” is quite different from mine; but I do not 
recollect it sufficiently to write down, except one 
offer, which is entirely absent from his :— 

Madam I will give thee a fine satin gown 

The lace around the tear [7 slash] of which 

Is worth a thousand poun’, 
Also his ends = inconsequently; whereas in 
mine, after the lady had refused all his offers to 
tempt her to “ walk with him,” in the last verse, 
where he offers her marriage, she changes her tone 
and readily consents. 

My versions above are all traditional. I never 
saw them in print till of late, and then spoilt. 

R. H. Busx. 


LONDON IN 1796. 

A very interesting old book called “A Treatise 
on the Police of the Metropolis (Third Edition), 
by a Magistrate......London: Printed by H. Fry, 
Finsbury Place, for C. Dilly, Poultry, wpocxcv1.,” 
throws much light on the criminal classes and the 
state of law and police in that interesting perioe 
when even the excesses of the French Revolution 
had not obliterated the great movement of Rous- 
seau as a “sentimental” reformer, and of Mon 
tesquieu and others as practical reformers. It was 
the period—and later on the almost forgotten 
‘Political Justice,’ written by William Godwin, 
the father of the second and more fortunate Mrs, 
Shelley, is an instance in point, and Jeremy Bent- 
ham’s voluminous ‘ Works’ are further examples— 
of philanthropic criticism of the law. In the trea- 
tise which I am quoting it is said (p. 11) that 
there were then in London no fewer than three 
thousand receivers of stolen goods, “and an equal 
proportion all over the country.” Jb., pp. 19, 20, 
is mentioned that in London and Birmingham 
“ Louis d’ors, Half Johannas, French Half Crowns and 
Shillings, as well as several coins of Flanders and Ger- 
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many, are counterfeited, apparently without icion 
that under the Act of the 14th of Eliz., cap. 3, the 
offenders are guilty of misprison of High Treason.” 


For four years then past “a Coinage of the Star 
Pagoda of Arcot” bad “ been established in Lon- 
don.” The counterfeits were made of blanched 
copper, cracked on the edges so as to resemble the 
real “ Pagoda,” and, even after being double gilt, 
only cost the coiners “Three Half-Pence each.” 
They were sold to Jews at five shillings a dozen, 
and were passed, when possible, at the value of 
eight shillings each. The Turkish gold sequin, 
worth five or six shillings, was also counterfeited 
in London. It is said (p. 21) that “two persons 
can finish from 2001. to 300/. (nominal value) in base 
Silver in six days,” and that three people could in 
the same time stamp a like amount in copper. 
When this author wrote a Public Prosecutor was 
even then demanded (pp. 23, 24). In seven years 
no fewer than 4,262 prisoners against whom the 
Grand Jury had found true bills were acquitted at 
the Old Bailey. This proved what Bentham and 
John Austin well said. later on, that excessively 
cruel punishments only prompt acquittals, and 
that relative certainty of a conviction and a severe 
sentence short of the gallows are better for society 
than numerous acquittals and only an “off-chance” 
of a capital sentence. At the end of the last cen- 
tury the lottery system was in full swing, and not 
only Government lotteries, but fraudulent “Lottery 
Insurances,” &c. Ib., p. 153, are mentioned the 
“ Morocco Men” and their friends the “ Bladgeou 
Men.” The “Morocco Men” were public-house 
and also perambulating touts for lottery insurances, 
A tavern in Oxford Market—that small market 
which still exists, I believe, on the Portland estate 
—was their rendezvous. The “cheats, who take 
genteel lodgings, dress elegantly, assume false 
names,” &c., show letters from tradesmen, and 
then “ levant,” were known (p. 163) then as now. 
So were the cheats who had formerly been in 
the service of milliners, ‘‘ Mantua-makers,” &c. 
The last word, “ mantua-makers,” is used, I think, 
by Dickens, and is now obsolete, as will, I pre- 
sume, be in time the fate of the revived “sacs,” 
“frocks,” “dolmans,” and “fichus” of present 
female fashion. While woman is asserting her 
long denied rights, man is reasserting them in 
sartorial art, and Mr. Worth holds his head higher 
than the Shakespearian “ woman’s taylor” Feeble. 
En passant, the portrait (a Moroni) of a tailor in 
the National Gallery is a fine example of Italian 
art when refinement had not quite sunk into artistic 
impotence. Other rogues (p. 165) were the 
“cheats who attend Inns at the time that coaches and 
waggons are loading or unloading. These, by personating 
ag ver with aprons and knots, or clerks with pens stuck 

their wigs or hair, and by having recourse to a variety 
of stratagems, according to the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, aided by their having previously noticed the 
address of sev of the parcels, seldom {ail of success 


in the general hurry and confusion which prevail at such 


P 

We also read (p. 166) of certain “Sharpers who 
are known by the name of ‘ duffers,’ who, among 
other knaveries, passed bad money.” Oddly enough, 
in modern slang it is the ingenu, or dupe, and not 
the knave, who is called a “duffer.” It is stated 
also that elegantly dressed “female sharpers” used 
even to go to Court at St. James’s, One of these 
women went to Court, 

“ while the sharper himself is 

the dress of a clergyman. to tho 
of a noted receiver, the ae to the value of 1,700i, 
on birthday 795] without discovery or sus- 
pic 

There were also “ Female Bankers,” who lentsums, 
such as five shillings a day, to barrow-women and 
others of the costermonger class, at the interest of 
sixpence for a day, or at the rate of about 7/. 10s, 
a year for every crown thus lent. The receiver of 
stolen goods flourished then as now, and the writer 
says (p. 173) asaquotation—thus proving theearlier 
origin of the saying, still familiar—“ that if there 
were no Receivers there would be no thieves,” 
Even in 1795 (p. 260) arguments were used against 
capital punishment, and both Montesquieu and 
Beccaria are cited in favour of hard labour in lieu 
of the then familiar gallows. 

At the end of last century some 160 crimes (ef. 
Blackstone also) were by our law punishable with 
death. A full list isgiven on pp. 284-6. Besides 
the well-known crimes then so punished, I may 
note specially the following, only a selection from 
a long list: Privately stealing or picking pockets 
over one shilling ; pulling down houses, churches, 
&c.; breaking down the head of a fish-pond, 
whereby fish may be lost (Black Act); cutting 
down ornamental trees ; cutting hop-binds ; con- 
cealing death of a bastard child—the Scotch Jeanie 
Deans case will be remembered ; sending threaten- 
ing letters (Black Act); stealing woollen cloth 
from tenter- grounds; challenging jurors above 
twenty in capital felonies, or standing mute— 
pressing to death being the former penalty, and, 
as an earlier writer says, some “stout men” en- 
dured this, for then they saved the family honour 
and property, for forfeiture and escheat after con- 
viction for felony were thus avoided. Other capital 
crimes were selling cotton with forged stamps; 
deer-stealing (second, or even first offence under 
the Black Act, though seldom enforced); perjury 
under the Insolvent Acts, though not other per- 
juries ; destroying silk or velvet in the looms, or 
tools—in fact, the “rattening” of to-day or recent 
days, which Mr. Charles e eloquently ex- 


= in a famous novel ; personating bail ; sacri- 
ege (in one case of which a man was ordered to be 
hanged for stealing a melting-pot in a church under 
repairs); destroying turnpikes, bridges, locks, sluices, 
&c., which acts would, of course, now be punished 
under the Malicious Injuries to Property Acts; 


—" 


| | 
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matiny and desertion, of course ; and, to end this 
md list, “soldiers and sailors wandering without 
testimonials: or enlisting into foreign service.” 
There are also long schedules of “ single felonies,” 
of “Idle and Disorderly Persons,” including “ per- 
sons who tipple in Ale Houses and neglect their 
families”—a class not yet extinct—and also of 
“Rogues and Vagabonds,” of whom there were 
thirteen classes, including 
“ rs, Bearwards, Strolli layers of Interludes, 
Minstrels, by the Lord 
Dutton in Cheshire.” 
Last comes a list of four classes of “Incorrigible 
es,” punishable with imprisonment, flogging, 
, if they broke prison, with seven years’ trans- 


Ib., p. 298, we find that the famous Henry 
Fielding, better known as a novelist, perhaps, but 
deserving fame also as a wise and enlightened 
magistrate, had protested, half a century before 
the book on which I am commenting was issued, 

“the injuries arising from frequent par- 
dons.” From 1718 te 1775 British America, and 
chiefly Maryland, furnished our leading convict 
settlement. The alternative of the hulks at home 
was adopted under an Act of 16 George III. (%b., 
p. 306). Between Jaly 12,1776, and December 12, 
1795, no fewer than eight thousand convicts (less 
one) were ordered to hard labour on the river 
Thamesand on Langston and Portsmouth Harbours. 
Then followed the scheme of transportation to New 
South Wales, at an original cost to the State of 
100,0001. . (Vide Sir John Sinclair's ‘ History of 
the Public Revenue,’ published 1790, quoted ib., 
p. 318.) Within two years followed the system of 
transportation to Norfolk Island, 

“a mnall fertile spot, containing only about 14,000 acres 
of land; and situated about 1,20C miles distant from 
Sydney Cove, in New South Wales, where the seat of 
government is fixed.” 
Notoriously Norfolk Island was a failure, and so 
probably the French have already found New 
onia. A reference is given in a note to p. 335 
toa “Tract on Public Houses, by a Magistrate of 
Police, published 1796 by Dilly in the Poultry,” 
and it is worth noting that the writer (even at a 
time when party spirit ran high) of the book to 
which I am indebted for this note says (p. 342, n.) 
that “a Police Magistrate has nothing to do with 
the politics of the country.” b., pp. 353-358, is 
an account of the astuteness of M. de Sartirzie, the 
Lieutenant-General of the National Police, as well 
wo Rave of Fests, The writer also predicts (p. 358) 


“the horde of sharpers and villains, who heretofore re- 
sorted to Paris from every part of Europe, will now con- 
~ London as their general and most productive theatre 


The same book gives interesting statistics in 
. Xiv, 371-407, of churches, hospitals, &c. 
1b., p. 374, is said to contain, besides St. 


Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster Abbey, 114 
parish churches—70 being at least the old number 
in the City of London—with 130 “chapels and 
chapels of ease.” These were “of the Established 
Religion.” There were 207 meeting-houses for 
Dissenters, including 32 for Quakers, 6 for Non- 
—_ (who ought not to have been counted as 
issenters at all), 4 for Muggletonians, and 4 for 
Roman Catholics, i.¢., for English ones. There 
were 43 chapels and meeting-houses for foreigners, 
of which 33 were for various foreign Protestants, 6 
for Roman Oatholics, and 4 “ for those of the Rus- 
sian or Greek Church,” and 6 Jewish synagogues, 
making in all 502 places of public worship. The 
Embassy chapels were, of course, excepted. On 
378 is a list of the 17 asylums or hospitals. 
.» p. 391, are some sound remarks on the then 
enormous and disproportionate cost of civil actions. 
It is said that in defended cases the costs were 
considerably over thrice the amount of debts sued 
for. H. ve B, H. 


Sr. Frayxum: Prayinec tae Bear.—In the 
county of Surrey, or at least in a certain part of 
it, we have two remarkable diseases, to wit, “St. 
Vipers his dance” and the ‘‘ brown gaiters.” The 
terms need no explanation; but I may casually 
observe that the “brown gaiters” are known to 
ordinary persons as “ bronchitis.” I was reminded 
lately of our local maladies by a conversation 
which I heard, in another county, between two 
respectable women, one of whom is the butcher at 
a neighbouring village, and the other is a domestic 
servant. The fair butcher was speaking to her 
friend, as so many respectable women do speak, 
about the foolish tyranny of the Board School, and 
the smattering of superfluous knowledge which it 
enforces on its victims, to the injury of their brains 
and their health. Her own daughter, aged nine, is. 
it seems, so “* pressed” at the school, so mithered 
and bemazed, that she has been took away for the 
present to restore her mental balance; and a boy 
of twelve, son of one of her neighbours, has fared 
even worse; so that, although his mother did wish 
him to be a scholar, he has by the doctor’s orders 
been took away altogether, to save the poor re- 
mainder of his wits. ‘* Why,” said the indignant 
matron, ‘‘ he’s had St. Frankum’s dance, and all 
along o’ the school!” “Aye,” replied the other 
woman, “I lay they ’ve played the bear with him!” 

It seems to me that St. Frankum, who is evi- 
dently a near relation of St. Vitus, deserves re- 
cognition in ‘N. & Q,,’ if haply the Bollandist 
Fathers have failed to notice him. As for playing 
the bear, that phrase reminds one of the Athenian 
girls and the Brauronia. But the speaker, who is 
not familiar with Greek literature, has assured ms 
that it only means hugging folks to death, like, 
same as a bear do. 


Perhaps I may venture to add that the butcher, 
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whose village is a wise one and a fair one, ended 
her discourse by stating that the inhabitants unani- 
mously refused to vote at all during a recent 
School Board contest, because they were convinced 
that one side was as bad as the other for tyranny 
and for foolishness. A. J. M. 


Amper.—Large quantities of amber shown at 
Cromer, Norfolk, are said to be of local origin, and 
I find the same story at Lowestoft. I do not meet 
with any authority for the production of amber in 
Britain, nor do I know that the amber pine is any- 
where found in excavations; what is produced 
comes from the sea, either found on the shore, or 
dredged up at a distance. I do not think it pro- 
bable that these imens are worked up from an 
old bed of amber in strata at the bottom of the 
North Sea, so I incline to the opinion that they 
have been wafted over from the Lithuanic coast of 
the Baltic Sea. If this is objected to as too t 
a stretch for the powers of old ocean, I will fall Pack 
on a suggestion|that they may be the proceeds of 
countless shipwrecks during the last two thousand 

ears or longer. We may assume that, carried to the 
ttom at first, they would be disen by the 
gradual breaking up of the ships, and, being of light 
specific gravity, they would get a “ lift,” and so be 
carried thirty or forty miles at one bound. Still, if 
this be granted, the entire voyage by “ drift” from 

the Baltic would be only a question of time. 

A. Hatt. 


Mention oF Jack had till 
lately no notion that Jack Sheppard was a worthy 
of the fifteenth century; but the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ will be interested in the following 
extract from Grafton’s ‘Chronicles’ ed, 1568, 
p. 335 : “ Watte Tyler, Jack Straw, Jack Shephard, 
and others to the number of 20,000, went through 
London, and then attacked the Savoy.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Farr Traper.—In vol. i. of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, p. 53 (February, 1731), I find, ‘‘ An 
island has no business with the affairs of the con- 
tinent, only as a friendly neighbour and a fair 
trader.” The extract is taken from the Craftsman 
of Feb. 6, 1731, possibly not verbatim. It would 
be interesting to know whether earlier uses of the 
expression “ fair-trader” exist. I do not think it 
has been noted that the Gentleman’s Magazine 
was started mainly as an extractor of the chief 
matter in the current publications of those days, 
the of Review sand others in these 
days. I. C. Goutp. 


Joun Arvorre: Sir C. Septey.—In a recent 
note on ‘ Wooden Shoes’ (7" §. ix. 378), a 
quotation was made from Macaulay, who, in 
writing of the general character of the outlaws in 
the N s, says: “One of the most con- 


spicuous among them was one John Ayloffe, a 
lawyer, connected with the Hydes, and through the 
Hydes with James.” Was this the author of the 
= called ‘ Marvell’s Ghost,’ which in the col- 
ection of ‘Poems on State Affairs’ is said to be 
written by ‘‘ Mr. Jo. Ayloffe”? And was he a 
relation of Capt. W. Ayloffe, who edited the works 
of Sir Charles Sedley, father of Catherine Sedley, 
Countess of Dorchester? In the “ Preface to the 
Reader” Ayloffe speaks of his “affinity” with 
Sedley, and it is curious that one Ayloffe should 
bea relative of the wife and another of the mistress 
of King James II. 

Ayloffe edited three editions of Sedley’s works , 
of which the first appeared in 1702, the second in 
1707, and the third in 1710. This last, though 
called “Second Edition” on the title-page, is in 
reality the third. The preface is identical in all, 
and the the but the first 
has a play printed at the end, with separate pagi 
called ‘ Beauty the Conquerour ; athe Death of 
Mare Antony.’ A great deal of miscellaneous 
matter, in which Sediey had no part, is included 
in the editions of 1707 and 1710, as well as in that 
of 1722, in two volumes. A critical edition of 
Sedley’s poems and plays, which might form a 
companion volume to Mr. Verity’s excellent edition 
of Etherege, is a desideratum. As Mr. Bullen 
says, in his preface to ‘ Musa Proterva,’ the author 
of ‘Love still has something of the Sea’ and ‘Phillis 
is my only Joy’ has, if not an exalted place, a 
secure seat in English literature. 

W. F. Parpgavx. 

Jaipur, Rajputana. 


Torsy-Turvrpom Japan.—The following 
ee from the Times of September 20 is wortby 
of note :-— 


“Mr. Basil Hall Chamberlain, a well-known Japanese 
scholar, has lately published in Japan a little volume 
entitled ‘Things Japanese; being Notes on various 
Subjects connected with Japan,’ in which a number of 
topics, arranged alphabetically, are discussed and ex- 
plained. Under tue heading ‘ Topsy-Turvydom,’ the 
author says that it has often been remarked that the 
Japanese do many things in a way that runs directly 
counter to European ideas of what is natural and proper; 
to the Japanese our ways are equally unaccountable. 
Here are a few instances of this contrariety :—Japanese 
books begin at the end, the word finis coming where we 
put the title-page. The foot-notes are printed at the top 
of the page, and the reader puts in his marker at the 
bottom,. Men make themselves merry with wine, not 
after, but before dinner, and sweets come before the 
principal dishes, A Japanese mounts his horse on the 
right side; all parts of the harness are fastened on 
the same side, the mane hangs that way, and when the 
animal is brought home his head is put where his tail 
ought to be, and he is fed from a tub at the stable door. 
Boats are hauled up on the beach stern first. Japanese 
do not say north-east or south-west, but east-north or 
west-south. They carry babies, not in their arms, but 
on their backs. They address a letter the reverse way to 


us, putting the name last, the country and city first, 
going from the general to the particular, and in place 


‘ 
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of writing Mr. Jobn Smith, they put Smith, John, Mr. 
Japanese keys turn in instead of out; Japanese car- 
ters saw and plane towards, not away from themselves. 
n keeping accounts they write the figures first, the item 
corresponding to them next. Politeness prompts them to 
remove not their head covering, but that of their feet. 
The impluse of Japanese girls is to sew on cuffs, frills, 
and the like, topsy-turvy and wrong side out. In Europe 
bachelors are sometimes captivated by actresses; in 
J it is the women who fall in love with the fashion- 
actors,” 
The last item, as we learn from Juvenal, ‘Sat.’ 
vi., was fashionable in his time at Rome. 
E. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
oames and to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Ropert Brackensory.—Can any of your 
readers inform me what, after the accession of 
Henry VII., became of Sir Robert Brackenbury, 
who was Governor of the Tower of London under 
Richard III.? My reason for asking is that this 
Brackenbury must have known the true fate of the 
princes, Edward V. and his brother. The common 
story of their murder rests on the testimony of 
Dighton, the murderer, given (privately) to Henry 
VIL. in 1502, ten years after the appearance of Per- 
kin Warbeck and three years after his death (Bacon, 


. “Hist. Henry VII.,’ p. 71, ‘ Rot. Parl.,’ vi. 545). 


Not that it was not current before ; but Dighton is 
the only witness alleged to have proved it. Now 
Brackenbury’s innocence is an essential part of the 
story. But Brackenbury was rewarded by Richard 
(‘Kennett,’ i. 551, 552). What for? Was it, 
perhaps, for concealing the fact that he had spirited 
the young Duke of York away? That Henry 
neither proved the murder of the princes, punished 
their assassins, nor explained the real origin of 
Perkin Warbeck, has always been considered a 
strong argument in favour of the pretender. Dr. 
Lingard, however, contends that if Warbeck were 
the Duke of York he should have given some 
intelligible account of his escape—which he did 
not. This is an argument if Brackenbury were 
dead or out of favour; but if he still lived and was 
in favour with Henry, then for Warbeck to publish 
the facts would have been to betray him, and 
therefore to provoke him into denying them. 
Thus belief or disbelief in Warbeck’s claims ought 
to rest largely on the fate of Brackenbury, which 
I nowhere find recorded, though he was a person 
of some consequence, and has been honoured with a 
place in Shakespeare’s ‘ Richard IIT.’ 


J. 
Wisconsin, U.S. 


Mrs. Asu, 1697.—Thomas Burnet, writing in 
that year to Sophia, Electress of Hanover, men- 


tions a dispute “’twixt Mr. Noris a divine near 
Salisbury & Mistris Ash a young lady of extra- 


ordinary piety & knowledge as any of the age...... 
her two little books of Proposals to the Ladies, &. 
woneet She is not above 22 years yet & wrote 
those advices several years before.” Is anythi 
known of this young lady or of her a 
|ARUM. 


Rosert Ricu, Eart or Warwicx.—I have 
seen a portrait which came from Leen Priory, the 
seat of the Rich family, and is ene to _ 
sent either the second or the third Earl of War- 
wick of that house. Where can I see other por- 
traits of these pe es; or what other steps 
can I take to ascertain the original of the picture? 

J. SaRGEAUNT. 


Westminster School. 


Sones Wantep.—I desire the words and origin 
of the following songs. 1. One beginning :— 
When I was a youngster mammie would say 
When I was older I 'd be a soldier. 
My father remembers it being sung in a farce 
called ‘The Beehive; or, Industry must be Re- 
warded,’ but he does not remember all of it. Is 
the tune original ; or are the words adapted to it? 
2. A song about a galantee show, beginning :-— 
Pretty, pretty fancy, 
Fine galantee show, 
Newly come from France, et 
Tout nouveau,” 
It had an imitated hurdy-gurdy accompaniment, 
and seemed to date from the end of the or the 
beginning of the present century. 

Cart. Peter Heyrwoop, R.N.—The above- 
named naval officer (whose name is well known in 
connexion with the mutiny of the Bounty) died in 
1831. Can some of your readers inform me if any 
portrait of him has been published ? N. H. 


LancHorne’s ‘Lerrers To 
any correspondent give me the date of the publi- 
cation of these letters? They are said to have 
been published after the death of his first wife, 
which occurred on May 4,1768. G. F. R. B. 


Ratzicn’s Descenpants. —Is it definitely 
known whether there are any descendants of Sir 
Walter Raleigh in the male line now living? Sir 
Bernard Barke, in a paper on ‘ The Extinction of 
the Families of Illustrious Men,’ says that the 
“ descendants of Carew (Sir Walter's grandson) in 
the male line are either extinct or so sunk in posi- 
tion as to be untraceable.” Scrors. 

Tompkinsville, New York. 


Dvuptey.—I have a book in my possession called 
‘The History and Antiquities of Horsham,’ 1836, 
by Howard Dudley, who is said to have written, 
illustrated, and printed the work when he was 
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only fifteen or sixteen years of age. Can any 
gender of & ~ 
tieulars of this author ? RB. 


Romngy’s Portrait or Toomas Paine.—The 
eminent artist Romney painted a portrait of the 
famous Thomas Paine, which is widely known by 
an engraving, but the original of which has long 
been sought in vain. Can any of your readers give 
information concerning it ? is some reason 
to believe that the 2 was painted for Thomas 
“Clio” Rickman, Paine’s friend and biographer. 
Is any descendant of Rickman living ? 


M. D, Conway. 
44, Russell Square. 


Bett at Caversrietp.—I shall be glad if any 
of bn correspondents can give me information 
with regard to a bell I saw recently at Caversfield, 
Oxon., near Bicester. From the flower-pot shape 
of the bell and remarkably early character of the 
lettering I should su that it was-at least a 
twelfth century bell. It is mentioned in the local 
directory (on the authority, I believe, of the late 
Canon Ellacombe) as dating about 1200. There is 
an inscription round the crown in rude Roman 
characters, — 


++ IN HONORE . DEI. ET SANTI . LAVRENCII. . 
(the cross is quite plain), and another just above 
the sound - bow, pa set backwards, of 
which the only intelligible words are s1pitLa and 
FECERVNT. rest seems to be made up of P’s 
and Q’s. I do not know how far this t is 
indicative of any date, except that it is evidently 
anterior to the introduction of the Lombardic or 
Gothic alphabet. At any rate, in shape the bell 
is certainly older than any I have ever seen, being 
very —_ and almost cylindrical, with a rounded 
crown and a peculiar arrangement of canons. 
am willing to send the rubbing of the upper in- 
scription to any ay ee who could give me 
information on the subject ; unfortunately it was 
impossible to obtain a legible impression of the 
lower inscription. H. B, Watrers. 

The Vicarage, Pershore. 


Gaynor Famity.— Where can I learn anything 
———s the family of Gaynor? There was living 
in Ireland about two hundred years ago a Ross 
Gaynor, whose daughter Elinor was married to 
Capt. Bryan Mahon, of Castlegar, co. Galway. 

Warp. 


Furnam Patace.—The High Street, Fulham, 
the west side of which is adjacent to the moat 
which surrounds Fulham Palace, is spoken of in 
old documents as Bear Street. The name is sug- 
gestive of the existence of a bear-pit. The Vicar 
of Fulham recently remarked to me that he did 
not think it was improbable that there might 
have been, at one time, such an appanage to 
the palace. Can any reader confirm this sup- 


position? An inn in the street was once known as 
** The Bear.” I am anxious to get at the origin of 
the name Bear Street, or Beare Street, F 
Please soply Onas. Jas, Fire, 
49, Edi , West Kensington, W. 


Otp Waitixc.— Will some of your readers give 
me the names of books containing facsimiles of old 
writing? I have Wright’s ‘Court Hand,’ Astell, 
and the Pipe Roll Glossary. EET. 


Tae’ Derranp Parers.—Eliot Warburton, in 
his ‘ Memoirs of Horace Walpole,’ refers in a note, 
p. 292, to the sale of Madame du Deffand’s papers 
at the Strawberry Hill sale in 1842. The par- 
chaser was Mr. Dyce Sombre. What has become 
of this collection ? J. F. 


Essays on Suakspeare.—I should be glad if 
any correspondent of ‘N. & Q. can inform me 
who was the author of the series of papers on 
Shakspeare’s plays in All the Year Round, 1875- 
1883. J. Cursssrt 


Bisnor Bossvet.—In the third series of 
Southey’s ‘Common-Place Books, p. 174, it is 
stated that Bishop Bossuet was married. The 
authority quoted is the Christian Examiner and 
Church of Ireland Magazine, vol. v. p. 125, which 
got its information from ‘ Mémoires et Anecdotes 
de la Cour et du Clergé de France’ and Schrokh’s 
‘ Samlung Abbildungen und 
Beriihmter Gelehrter.’ We have reasons for 
lieving that this is a mistake, but shall be obliged 
to any one who will tell what is known concerning 
it. N. M. anp A. 


Taz Aveustine Memoriat.—A few days 


I| being in the Isle of Thanet, I went to see 


memorial stone erected by Earl Granville in 1884 
(as Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports), to comme- 
morate the landing of Augustine. In consequence 
of train arrangements I had not time to take 
down the inscription; and, as I cannot find s 
record of it in any book, it seems to me it would 
be of interest to have it inserted in ‘N. & Q.,’ if 
some reader who happens to be in Thanet would 
transcribe it. The site fixed upon for the memorial 
(it is not desirable here to enter into the question 
whether it is the exact spot) is not at Ebbsfleet, 
as is sometimes stated, but nearly a mile from it, 
towards Pegwell and Ramsgate, and it is now 
about half a mile from the nearest point of the 
coast. I noticed that the date on the inscri 


was A.D. 596; the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ how- 
ever, gives 597 as that of the arrival of Augustine, 
which appears not to have taken place until the 
year after he —- yg for the con- 
version of from 
Kas T. Lyyx. 
Blackheath. 
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Tae Crartsmay’s DavcuTer or wHo 
THE Kwicut’s Son.—In ‘Under a 
Cloud’ (Hatchards), the author of ‘The Atelier 
du Lys’ gives what is assumed to be a Yorkshire 

and is an adaptation of the stories of ‘The 

born to be a King’ and of Polycrates’s ring. 

A knight, skilled in sorcery, perceives that the 
new-born child of a craftsman, “ who had a shop 
close to York Minster,” is fated to become the 
bride of his own ond only son. He begs the babe 
of the unthankful father of six girls, and throws 
it into the Ouse, whence it is rescued by a fisher- 
man. At the age of sixteen the maiden again 
meets her would-be murderer, who once more con- 
sults the book of destiny, and makes another 
effort to baffle its decree. This time he sends the 
girl to his brother at Scarborough, with a written 
order that she is to be slain on her arrival. For 
“slain” a humorous thief puts “married,” and 
married she is, and to the man foretold. The 
wicked father-in-law takes the bride down to Scar- 
borough shore, hurls her ring into the sea, and, as 
the alternative of death, forces her to swear that 
lacking that on her finger she will never face her 
husband more. She grieves a while ; and then, 
to make the best of things, takes a situation as 
cook. One day she sees the cruel knight and his 
son coming up to the castle where she dwells, and 
she weeps as she prepares the fish on which they 
are to be regaled. Suddenly, in the midst of these 

i preliminaries, there is a sparkle, a glitter, 

and she finds the ring. “She wept no more,” says 
the narrator, 
“ but finished her work, and washed her, face, and carried 
the first dish herself into the hall, and €very one cried 
out, ‘Who may this fair cookmaid be?’ The wicked 
_— knew her directly, and snatched put his dagger 
to slay her; but she smiled, and held out her hand with 
the ring upon it, and her husband ran to ber, and kissed 
her, and called her his dear wife, And the wizard could 
say no word, but held his tongue, for, you see, fate was 
too strong for him, after all.”"—Pp. 50-55, 

Where is this legend of Yorkshire elsewhere 
recorded as belonging to the shire ? 

Sr. 


Ketty Famity.—James Leslie, second son of 
the famous Rev. Dr. John Leslie, Rector of Kerry, 
co. Tyrone, married Sarah, daughter of Col. Kelly. 
Mr. Leslie was born 1678, and died in 1723, leaving 
three sons and five daughters, the second son having 
been James, afterwards Bishop of Limerick, born 
1707/8. Perhaps some of your correspondents can 
give me information relative to Col. Kelly, Mrs. 
Leslie's father. Mr. Leslie was owner of the Tar- 
bert estate, co. Kerry, which had been granted to 
his father by William IIL. Y. & M. 


“Saran Warers.”—In a tract printed at Lan- 
caster in 1856, entitled ‘A Mother’s Care for her 
Daughter's Safety,’ by the author of ‘Kind Words 
to the Young Women of England,’ attention is 


“directed to the demoralizing effect of certain 
popular school games, that called ‘ Kiss-in-the- 
Ring’ in particular: also ‘Sarah Waters,’ a favour- 
ite game with young girls.” What is the latter 
game ? W. C. B, 
Raenar Lopsroc.—Is there any foundation for 
the statement that the Ragnar Lodbrog Saga is not 
authentic? Where is the subject dealt with ? 
THorTH. 


University Decrees. — References are fre- 
quently made, icalarly in works of fiction, to 
gentlemen who have acquired a university degree 
by the payment of a fee or the reading of a thesis. 
This course is certainly not possible now. Was it 
ever 80 common as some people seem to imagine ? 

A. CaLpER. 

40, North Street, Exeter, 


‘Don Juan, Junior.’—I wish to learn if the 
burlesque by the brothers Prendergast bearing this 
title has been published. It was first performed 
at the Royalty Theatre, London, on November 3, 
1880. Its title must not be confounded with ‘ Don 
Juan Junior,’ a poem “by Byron’s Ghost, edited 
by G. K. W. Baxter,” which appeared in 1839. 

J. Corspert Wextcs, F.O.8. 

The Brewery, ing. 


Replies, 


THE EARLY PORTGRAVES OF LONDON, 
(7 ix. 483; x. 175.) 

I am not at all anxious at present to take up the 
challenge of A. H., at least as regards the Bockerel 
family. Nevertheless, I have my suspicions, and, 
for what they are worth, do not mind stating them. 
I incline to the belief that Bar Querel and Buchel 
(the latter written, probably, Buch’el) will be found 
to be phonetic spellings for Bucherel or Bockerel, 
as I surmise at that period the o was pronounced 
as a uw and chas k. In saying this much I am 
possibly travelling out of my record, if not out of 
my depth. Buchevet is on a different footing, as 
this name is met with in the forms of Buchevite 
and Buchemite. 

Coming to Leofstane, Leofstanus, Liefstan, or 
Leostan, there is not much doubt that he was the 
grandfather of Henry fitz Ailwin, the authority 
being ‘Liber Trinitatis.’ As Strype only enumerates 
ten members of the Knighten Guild, and has 
garbled and confused these ten, it may be worth 
while to give the entire extract :— 

“Ingsomuch that in the year 1125 certain burgesses of 
London of that race of noble Knights of Bngland (the 
italics are mine], to wit :—Ralph, son of Algod; Whinard 
le Don’erisshe; Orgar le Prude; Edward on Cornhill ; 
Blackstan, and Alwyn, his kinsman ; Alwyn, and Ro 
his brother, sons of Leostan ; Leostan, goldsmith, 
Wyso, his son; Hugh, son of Wegar; Algar Secusune 
[qy. second son of Wegar?]; Orgar, son of Dereman ; 
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8. X. Ocr. 11, 90, 


Osbert Drinchepyn; Adelard Hornepitesune [qy. Horne’s 
stepson !}, having met together in the Chapter of Christ’s 
Church, which is situate within the walls of the City, b 
the gate which is called Aldgate, gave to the same chure 
and the Canons serving God there, all that land and soke, 
which was called by the English Knighteaguild, and ad- 
joins the city wall without the same gate, and stretches 
down to the river Thames. They gave it, I say, receiv- 
ing the fraternity and participation of the benefits of 
that place by the hand of Norman the prior, who received 
them and their predecessors into the Society, upon the 
text of the Gospel. And, that this their donation should 
stand firm and unshaken, they offered upon the altar the 
Charter of St. Edward with the other Charters afore- 
written, which they had thereof, and then they seised 
the aforesaid Prior of the aforesaid land by the church 
of St. Botolph which was built upon it, and is as they 
wy the head of the same land.” 
Chis gift was witnessed by Andrew Buchenmite, 
which naturally suggests the Andrew Buchevet, 
provost temp. Stephen (1135-1154); this again 
suggests a miscopy for Bucherel. 

is record apparently determines the relation- 
ship of Leofstan and Henry fitz Ailwin. But who 
was Ailwyn, kinsman of Blackstan? I have two 
alternatives to suggest: Firstly, in a grant from 
Henry fitz Ailwin to the church of the Holy 
Trinity and the canons serving there of a quit rent 
of five shillings, the land so charged is described 
as held by Henry Tottrich, and situate between 
the land held by Ailwin Dubbur towards the east 
and that which Lawrence Plumber held towards 
the west ; secondly, there is a record of gift from 
Thomas, priest, the son of Alwin Sherehog, to the 
Convent of Holy Trinity, of land when he became 
their canon. The recorder adds, “ And now it is 
the Hall and Chamber of the Master of St. Lau- 
rence founded by Sir John Pulteney, Kt.” Can 
this Alwin or his son Thomas be the much-wanted 
builder of St. Bennet’s, Sherehog? Was Alwin 
Sherehog the kinsman of Blackstan? Stow says :— 

“ It seemeth to take that name of one Benedict Shorne, 
sometime a Citizen and Fishmonger of London, a new 
builder, repayrer, or Benefactor thereof, in the yeere 
[sic] of Edward 11.” 
Bat this statement is palpably mere guesswork, 
which, in face of this earlier occurrence of the 
exact name, becomes more than doubtful. 

Whilst dealing with speculative theories, I am 
inclined to indulge myself further in that direction. 
It is a vexatious thing that no derivation of the 
term Aldgate (or Algate) has yet been arrived at. 
Of course the absurdity of deriving the — 
name of one of the oldest gates of the City from 
anything connected with its age is patent. I can- 
not help surmising its name must have some con- 
nexion with that same powerful and ominatin 
Knightenguild just outside its po Of this 
feel tolerably sure, the earlier history of the muni- 
cipality must be sought within the membership of 
that guild. Those knights would seem to have 
formed a society of the aldermen and chief governors 
of the City ; nor would they relinquish those offices 


from inducted into the Convent of the Holy 
Trinity, since clerical government was at that time 
predominant, and the priors of Holy Trinity were, 
ex officio, aldermen of Portsoken down to the sup- 
pression of monasteries by Henry VIII. 

I am too ignorant to define what the status of a 
Saxon Eorl was ; but it suggests itself that Algate 
may be a corruption of Eorlgate, or perhaps orl- 
gate. I notice that the Saxon diphthong has 
in some instances in modern times retained 
the first vowel (as in Alfred), in others the 
(as in Edward). ‘N. & Q.’ is essentially the 
journal of the ignorant, so I feel not the least 
hesitation in asking if Algate can in any way be 
reconciled with Eorlgate. Jonn J. Srocxey. 

3, Weltje Road, Ravenscourt Park, W. 

P.S.—I should wish to add a word or two 
a personal matter. It will be within the soni 
tion of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ that I lately drew 
attention toa couple of points wherein, as I fancied, 
Mr. Loftie had somewhat strayed; but in — 
I ventured to hint that it appeared to me he 
been a little “‘rash” in these conclusions. In the 
kindest ible manner Mr. Loftie points out to 
me that he had, in a general manner, guarded him- 
self from having all his statements taken too literally, 
and, if my memory serves me, that is so. How- 
ever, my criticism was a very mild one, and Mr. 
Loftie has done such solid work in this direction 
that he needs not to fear some little criticism, and 
none certainly that I could, if I wished, bring 
against him. 


Koxersanp (7" §, x. 228): Burscoves Priory 
(7 S. x. 229).—‘ N. & Q.’ is hardly the place for 
inquiries to which any ordinary book of reference 
will supply an answer. So common a book as the 
late Mr. Mackenzie Walcott’s ‘English Stadent’s 
Monasticon,’ if Dugdale or Tanner were not within 
reach, would have informed Mr, Drew-BickeRr- 
sTaFFE that Cockersand Abbey and Burscough 
Priory were both religious houses in North 
Lancashire, and that the former was dedicated 
to St. Mary, the latter to St. Nicholas. I 
may add a few facts. Cockersand, which may 
be reached from the Galgate Station, stands near 
the sea, on the southern bank of the estuary of 
the Lune, on the peninsula formed by the mouth 
of that river and that of the Cocker (Drayton's 
“ Coker, shy nymph”), from which the abbey takes 
its name. The foundation was a gradual growth, 
like several of our religious houses ; first a hermit- 
age, then a kind of “convalescent home” (to ad 
modern lan ) for the invalided brethren of 


great abbey of Leicester under the management of 
a prior, and ultimately (c. 1190) becoming an _—— 
of Premonstratensian canons. To it was u 

another abbey of the same order, which Theobald 
Walter, brother of Hubert Walter, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, had founded, or desired to found, at 
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Pilling, place on the southern shore of More- 
cambe Bay, a little to the east of Fleetwood. Pil- 
ling Hall marks the site of a Grange of Cockersand. 
It ranked third in dignity of the Lancashire abbeys. 
The octagonal chapter-house, its vaulted roof sup- 
ported by a central pillar, is the chief remaining 
of the It is used as the 

ral chapel of Daltons of Thurnham, and 
well deserves a visit. 

Burscough Priory is in South Lancashire, a little 
to the north of Ormskirk, close to the great north 
road from Liverpool, and a short distance to the 
south of the village from which it derives its name. 
It was a house of Austin Canons, founded in the 
reign of Richard I. (1189-1199) by Robert Fitz- 
Henry, Lord of Lathom, at no considerable dis- 
tance from the historic Lathom House, famous for 
its successful defence against the Parliamentary 
forces during a four months’ siege by Charlotte 
de la Tremouille, Countess of Derby. The priory 
church was the earlier burial-place of the Earls 
of Derby, but many of the coffins were trans- 
ferred to Ormskirk Church. The lower story of 
the central tower, with its arches, was standing 
when some of the earlier descriptions were written; 
but I fear that it has been now reduced to a couple 
of the pillars, A considerable number of traditional 
stories are to be found in Foxe and elsewhere re- 
lating to both of these monasteries, not altogether 
of the most edifying character. 

The names of twelve abbots of Cockersand are 
given in Dugdale (‘ Mon. Angl.,’ vi. 908). The 
seal is engraved in Whitaker's ‘History of Craven,’ 
p- 426. Of Burscough the name of only one prior 
is given by Dugdale (vi. 457). The seal is there 

to be engraved in the ‘ Vetusta Monumenta,’ 
but no reference is given. 
Epmunp VENABLES, 


a)" to acknowledge very many replies on this 


“OnE LAW FOR THE RICH AND ONE LAW FOR THE 
poor (7" §. ix. 288, 453; x. 72).—The contrast 
between the law in its application to the rich and 
to the poor is earlier in its expression than has been 
shown at the references above. Valerius Maximus 

“Quam porro subtiliter Anacharsis leges aranearum 
telis comparabat: nam ut illas infirmiora animalia 
Tetinere, valentiora ——— ita bis humiles et 
pauperes constringi, divites et tentes non alligari 
videmus,”—Lib. vii, ii. IL 

Platarch, in his ‘ Life of Solon,’ has, in a similar 
way :-— 

“When Anacharsis [on his visit to Solon] knew what 
Solon was about, he laughed at his undertaking, and at 
the absurdity of imagining he could restrain the avarice 
and injustice of the citizens by written laws, which in 
all respects resembled spiders’ webs, and would, like 
them, only entangle and hold the poor and weak, while 
the rich and powerful easily broke through them.” 

translation, vol. i. p, 209, London, 1819, 


Bacon refers to this in one of his “ Apoph- 
thegms”:— 

“ One of the Seven was wont to say, ‘That laws were 
like cobwebs: where the small flies were caught, and the 
great break through,’” 

Ep. ManrsHALL. 


CamPANELLA, orn Sacrine (7™ x. 145). 
—Why H. ve B. H. sent this communication I 
am at a loss to know. Every Roman Catholic 
knows “the sacring bell”; any Protestant of a 
literary turn, and some not of a literary turn, 
knows it, or if he does not a reference to most 
annotated Shakespeares, or to Halliwell-Phillipps’s 
‘Archaic Dictionary, or to Nares, or to some of 
the larger dictionaries (not Richardson’s) would 
tellhim. Any Italian dictionary (or Spanish under 
“ Campanilla”) or Du Cange gives “Campanella,” 
not as specifically meaning the sacring bell, for it 
does not, but as a little Br. NicHouson. 


Escapement: Scapement S, x. 128).—An 
earlier instance of the term scapement than in 1779 
occurs in the patent of July 22, 1773, No. 1048, 
to William Small, for a method of constructing 
timepieces, in which he employs a “ scapement in- 
stead of pinions ’ (‘ Abridgment of Specifications 
relating to Watches, Clocks, Timepieces,’ Queen’s 
Printers, 1858, p. 9). Ep, Marsa. 


Mortiny or THe Bounty (7* S. x. 86, 213).— 
‘The Island, by Lord Byron, was published in 
1823, so that Mr. Pickrorp’s edition of the poem 
is probably the first, and it may not contain the 
foot-note in explanation of the line, c. ii. s. 8, 

And who is he? &c. 
In Murray's edition, 1837, p. 165, the note thus 
answers the question: “George Stewart.” Then 
follows Bligh’s paragraph, quoted by Mr. Picx- 
FORD, anent the young midshipman. The explana- 
tory foot-note surely puts the question of identity 
beyond doubt. True, George Stewart was born in 
the Orkneys, and therefore he was not 
The fair-haired offspring of the Hebrides ; 
but may not the poet have written, or intended to 
write, not “the Hebrides,” but the Orcades, the 
ancient name of the Orkney Islands? I give the 
supposition or suggestion quantum valeat. i 
however, is certain, that the substitution of “Or- 
cades” makes the following line, 
Where roars the Pentland with its whirling seas, 
applicable, whereas it is irreconcilable if applied 
to “the Hebrides.” Frepx. Rowe. 


By the “blue-eyed Northern child” there can 
be no doubt that Lord Byron intended George 
Stewart. He wrote ‘The Island’ with Bligh’s 
account of the mutiny before him, and could not 
have omitted all mention of one who 80 
a in that account as does George Stewart. 

closely does he follow Bligh, that a considerable 
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portion of the poem is the prose of the latter turned 
into verse, just as in the famous shipwreck scene 
in ‘Don Juan’ he copies verbatim passages from 
various narratives of rs at sea. 

Quoting the lines, 

The fair-baired offi of the Hebri 

Where roars the Pentland with its whisling seas, 
Mr. Picxrorp says, “Lord Byron could never 
have meant by the Hebrides ‘the Orkneys,’ where 
Stewart was born”; but neither, unless his geo- 

hical knowledge was wofully defective, could 
ol ave placed the Pentland Firth, which separates 
the Orkneys from the mainland of Scotland, beside 
the Western Isles. The probability is that he sacri- 
fices or accuracy to the necessities of 
verse. He might have saved both if the Latin 
name of the Orkneys had occurred to him, and 
written :— 

The fair-haired offspring of the Oreades, 

Where roars the Pentland with its whirling seas. 

I have seen the Pentland in various moods, I 
have crossed it, whiled along by the tide at the 
rate of nine knots an hour, in an open sailing boat 
of twelve feet keel, without ballast ; and 1 have 
been on it when the bulwarks of the steamer in 
which I wag were swept away. 


R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B, 


Fotk-tore rrom Cuicaco anp Corea (7* §S. 
x. 166).—Mr. W. G. Black, in his ‘ Folk- Medicine,’ 
p. 100 (Folk-lore Society), says :— 

“A halter with which one had been hanged was re- 
= within recent times in England as a cure for 

ache, if tied round the head; and the chips of a 
gallows, worn in a bag round the neck, were reputed to 
cure ague. 

F. C. Binxseck Terry. 


(7" 8. x. 207).—Shelley’s poems have 
been the subject of exhaustive criticism and ex- 
tion by many well-known writers. Any good 
iography of the poet will supply much useful in- 
formation. One could not do better than read the 
scholarly monograph by Mr. J. A. Symonds in the 
“English Men of Letters” series. Mr. R. H. 
Hutton, an able critic, has some excellent remarks 
om the poetry of Shelley in his ‘ Essays, Theological 
and Literary” In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
April, 1874, is an intelligent critique on the ‘ Pro- 
metheus Unbound’ by Mr. Arthur Clive. The 
following works may be read with rg ay A 
Leigh Hunt’s ‘Imagination and Fancy’; W. M. 
Rossetti’s ‘Prometheus Unbound : a Study of its 
Meaning and Personages’; Hale’s ‘ Longer English 
Poems’ and ‘Life of Shelley” by W. Sharp, 
“Great Writers” series (this contains a good 
bibliography). . Exxest Sirs. 
Lorrimore Road, Kennington Park, S8.E, 


Tas Crown or S. viii. 467; ir. 
72, 176, 257, 356 ; x. 14, 133).—The beginning of 


Mr. Ewrno’s animadversions on my last note 
brings to mind an old Latin line spoken of one 
who argued well, but beside the mark, “ Bene 
currit sed extra Viam.” My original contention 
was that an Irish sovereignty existed prior to 
Henry VIII., and what he adduces only serves to 
confirm it. It matters little whether the Milesian 
dynasty commenced with Cimbaoth or Niall, or 
eber and Heremon ; but it matters much, in sup- 
port of my argument, that there have been crowned 
monarchs of Ireland before Henry VIII. And, 
by a curious literary symmetry, the close of Mr. 
Ewrne’s strictures reminds me of a more modern 
quotation, uttered of an eminent living statesman, 
“Intoxicated with the exuberance of his own ver- 
bosity.” The precision of logic is, however, preferable 
in matters historical. I fail to see how my reference 
to the coronation of Edward Bruce betrays any 
“conscious weakness” on my part. My previous 
note shows that, whilst questioning the validity of 
his election, I accept the fact as witnessing to an 
Irish sovereignty. The same looseness—betrayed 
by his wishfulness to “let it pass”—is apparent 
in his reference to the merging of the crown. If 
not Roderic O’Conor’s, whose then? Not, certainly, 
the band of gold he probably wore, but the right 
and succession of Ard-Righship, or sovereignty. 
And what need of merging with the Crown of Eng- 
land what never existed? As a final word on this 
threadbare topic, I may add that I am as familiar 
with the famous ‘ Lectures’ of O’Curry as with the 
* Annals’ of the celebrated Abbot of Clonmacnoise, 
but have not yet found anything in either work to 
shake my belief in the long line of Irish monarchs, 
though it may stretch so far back that it seems to 
be lost in the twilight of fable. J. B.S. 
Manchester. 


Nawpo’s x. 209).—See Timbs’s ‘ Curio- 
sities of London,’ pp. 267-350. I recollect the 
waxwork at the corner of Water Lane about 1818- 
1820. Charles Knight speaks of Lintot’s shop 
being at the corner of Gray’s Inn Gate. Did he 
move from the one to the other? G. 8. 


Tse Bartte or tHe Borys (7 x. 149, 
229).—I have a large engraving of the battle of 
the Boyne by Theodore Maar. It bears no date, but 
it was “published, cum privilegio Regis, by E. 
Cooper, at the Three Pigeons, in Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden.” It is an exact reproduction of 
the fine picture which hangs in the dining-room of 
Lord Boyne’s residence near Durham, Brancepeth 
Castle. I shall be happy to show my engraving to 
Wituiam or Oraxos. There is no copy of it 
in the British Museum. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Tuomas Becxer’s Grace Cup (7 S. x. 226). 
—This beautiful cup, lent by the Duke of Nor- 
folk, was shown in the recent Tador Exhibition. 
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The description of the hall-marks in the London 
Journal is evidently taken from Miss Strickland’s 
‘Eleanor of Aquitaine,’ and is erroneous. The 
silver-gilt mounts bear the London hall-marks for 
1525-6. The figure of St. George on foot over- 
ing the dragon which crowns the cover is sup- 
to be of earlier workmanship than the rest 
of the metal. The Catalogue of the Exhibition 
states (p. 175) that Katherine of Aragon “ left it 

[the cup] back to the Howard family.” 

H. G. Grirriynoore. 
$4, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


If Margaret Atheling did bribe the Scottish 
nobles to bide for the grace by promising them an 
after-drink of choicest wine, that may be the reason 
why to this day, where the good old custom of say- 
ing grace after dinner is kept up, it is said before 
‘the walnuts and the wine ” are offered to supple- 
ment the meal. Hitherto I have amused myself 
by fancying that grace was said before dessert 
because we followed the practice of our hard-drink- 
ing forefathers, who were not always sober enough 
to say it after the indulgence; but the new sugges- 
tion, gained from the note on Becket’s grace cup, 
has opened out another and more pleasing view as 
to the origin of a remarkable point of dinner-table 
ritual. Sr. 


Lapies’ Parvirece 1s Lear Year (7™ §, x. 
188)—This so-called Act is no Act. It does not 
appear in the statute-book of Scotland at all. It 
isa fraud and imposition. Surely 1228 is an un- 
fortunate date for the reign of “her maist blessit 
majestie Margeret,” who really came to the throne 
in 1286. Mr. Coteman may satisfy himself of 
the non-existence of any such enactment by referring 
to ‘The Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland,’ in 
thirteen volumes, folio, edited by Thos. Thomson 
and Cosmo Innes. Although a hundred pounds 
was perhaps not too high a price to pay for the 

ious privilege of single blessedness, it would 
ve been too big a fine to exact from a bachelor 
for refusing a forward ‘‘ maiden ladee,” especially 
if she was of “lowe estait”! Had such an Act 
passed, the revolt of man would have been a dead 
at once. Geo. Nzttsoy. 
iw. 


Curistiax anp Perer Herwoop 
(7" 8. x. 127, 197, 261).—Peter Heywood was the 
son of Peter John Heywood and grandson of Mr. 
Heywood, Chief Justice of the Isle of Man, and 
was born in June, 1773. When only fourteen (in 
August, 1787) he went his first voyage in the 

ty, Capt. Wm. Bligh, R.N. He remained in 
the ship at the mutiny, though not engaged in the 
mutinous proceedings, and after being tried for his 
life received the king’s free pardon. He was re- 
stored to his rank in the navy, became a post cap- 
tain in 1803, and saw a great deal of service afloat, 


having been actively employed at sea for twenty- 
seven years, six months, one week, and five days, 
out of a service of twenty-nine years, seven months, 
and one day. Having reached nearly the top of 
the list of captains, this excellent officer died in 
London in his fifty-eighth year on Feb. 10, 1831, 
and was buried in a vault under Highgate Chapel. 
See ‘ Pitcairn, the Island, the People, and the 
Pastor,’ by the Rev. T. B. Murray, M.A., published 
in 1855 by the Society for Promoting Christian 


Evipence 1x Covurr (7™ ix. 128, 196).— 
I sincerely hope no journalist will accept prac- 
tically the view of law given at the last reference. 
If he does, he will stand a good chance of being 
laid by the heels for contempt of court. See Sir 
James Stephen’s ‘ Digest of the Law of Evidence,’ 
articles 115-117 (I refer to the fourth edition, 
Lond., 1881). The only privilege a journalist pos- 
sesses at all like that mentioned by A. H. is the 
privilege of concealing and shielding a contributor 
by accepting for himself all responsibility for and 
bearing the penalty of the publication of the libel 
which such contributor has published in his news- 
paper. Q. V. 


Scutpuppery (7 §. x. 224).—This is a low 
word only in so far as it means what is low. It 
is Scots, and signifies indecency, or the scandal to 
which that gives rise. Your correspondent should 
have noted the fact that it was in the Scots Observer 
the word was, very correctly, used, and have 
referred forthwith to Jamieson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 
where I have no doubt the expression is ex- 
plained. It is no new importation from America, 
but a specimen of the most homely vulgar Scottish 
tongue. Avex. Fercussoy, Lieut,-Col. 

Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 


This is not, as Canon TaYLor supposes, an 
American im tion. It is good Scots. When 
Alan Fairford examines the book lent him by 
Mr. Thomas Trumbull, which was bound like a 
psalm-book, and is disgusted to find on the title- 
page, “Merry Thoughts for Merry Men; or, 
Mother Midnight’s Miscellany,” he flings it into 
the sea; on which Nanty Ewart exclaims, “I 
think now, brother, if you are so much scandalized 
at a little piece of sculduddery, which, after all, does 
nobody any harm, you had better have given it to 
me than have flung it into the Solway.” Scul- 
duddery = scortatio; hence obscenity. 

Hersert Maxwett. 

This is a Scotch word, and means unchastity. 
It is probably, therefore, quite correctly and 
strictly used by the writer in the Scots Observer. 
I have not the larger Scotch dictionaries, but I 
find the word thus explained in the glossary to 
Black’s edition of the “‘ Waverley Novels.” As 
to its American use, it has doubtless been first 
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adopted for the sake of its sound by some one who 
did not know its meaning. There are such cases 
in English as well as American. When a modern 
slang-talking young lady declares herself to be in 
a regular funk, she would be very much astonished 
if any one told her what she was saying. 
OC. F. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Very many replies to the same effect are acknow- 
lodged.) 


Houneary Water §, x. 4, 115).—Hungary 
water is one of the things that were investigated 
by Beckmann, and he says that 


“we read in many books that the receipt for preparing it 
was given to a queen of Hungary by a hermit, or as 
others say, by an angel, who appeared to her in a en 
all entrance to which was shut, in the form of a it 
or youth.” 

Bat he decides that 


* it appears......most probable at present that the name 
Veau de la reine d’ Hongrie was chosen by those who in 
later times prepared rosemary-water for sale, in order to 
give greater consequence and credit to their commodity.” 
—BSee ‘ History of Inventions,’ ed. 1846, vol. i. pp. 315-8. 
As rds the supposed benefits to be derived 
from the use of rosemary water, Gervase Markham, 
> his ‘English Housewife’ (ed. 1631), considers 
that 

“ Rosemary water (the face washed therein both morning 
and night) causeth a faire and cleere countenance : also 
the head washed therewith, and let dry of it selfe, pre- 
serueth the falling of the haire,and causeth more to 
grow; also two ounces of the same drunke, driueth 
venome out of the body in ‘he same sort as Methridate 
doth; the same twice or thrice drunke at each time 
balfe an ounce rectifieth the mother, and it causeth 
women to bee fruitfull: when one maketh a Bath of this 
decoction, it is called the Bath of life; the eame drunke 
comforteth the heart, the brayne, and the whole body, 
and cleanseth away the spots of the face; it maketh a 
man looke young, and causeth women to conceiue quickely, 
and hath all the vertues of Balme ” (p. 148), 


J. F. Manseren. 
Liverpoo!. 


Bour-tree, not “boun-tree,” as written by 
H. vz B. H. Probably the “ bore-tree,” from 
the ease with which the pith is bored out. 

Herpert 


Game or Poto (7 §. x. 9, 76).—There is an 
excellent paper on ‘ The Early History of Polo’ in 
Baily’s Magazine for June. According to the 
writer of this article, 

“Though Muniporees taught the English the the 
name for it in their language has fallen into disuse...... 
Their word is kunjai (pronounced kun-ja-ee), but the 
name never followed the game. The Calcuttamen, for 
several years, called it ‘hockey on ponies,’ or sometimes 
only ‘hockey.’ Polo is the Kashmir word, and it was 
used when the game was played in the North-West Pro- 
be -.- and Punjab, and, being an easy name, soon 


If Kashmir is taken as a general term for Baltistan 


and the other contiguous districts which are de 

pendent on the Kashmir Durbar, this account 

tallies pretty exactly with that given by Sir H, 

Yule in bis ‘ Glossary.’ W. F. Pripgavx, 
Jaipur, Rajputana, 


Toms or Tuomas Hearne (7" §. ix, 286, 377, 
493; x. 72, 194)—It is worth noting that the 
tomb of Thomas Hearne the younger, an upright 
headstone which marks the grave of this artist, 
is on the north side of Bushey churchyard, Hert- 
fordshire. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Dr. Thomas SHaw, THE TRAVELLER (7* §, x. 
28, 176).—A portrait of him, “from an original 
Etching taken from Life, in the Possession of Sir 
William Musgrave, Bart.,” is prefixed to the bio- 

phical sketch appearing in the European 

agazine, 1791, vol. xix. p. 83. 

Danret Hipwet. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


A notice of Shaw’s life and a copy of the inscrip- 
tion on his monument will be found at pp. 346 
and 347 of the * Annals of Kendal,’ second edition, 
Kendal, 1861. Q. V. 


James: Jacop (7™ §S. ix. 189, 354; x. 130, 
212).—Two years ago I edited for an Anglo-Jewish 
society a volume entitled ‘Shetaroth’ (deeds), 
embracing all the compacts I could find relating 
to bargains entered into by Jews resident in the 
realm up to their expulsion in 1290. Among the 
number is a Norwich deed, anno 1277, concluded 
with 13 WONT which is, 
letter for letter, “Sir James, son of Gilbert of 
Ilketsballe.” James occurs four times over, in 
each instance with a stroke above the initial letter, 
denoting that it has the sound of the soft J, and 
not the ordinary inflection of the hard @. 

M. D. Davis. 


Bicxerton Famity S. x. 88).—A lady 
whose maiden aame was Bickerton told me that 
they were of Roden Hall, Shropshire, and that 

ILEAU. 


Womew Ancurrects S, x. 145, 196, 233).— 
H. ve B. H., quoting from the Church Times, 
states ‘‘the most interesting fact that the beautiful 
(Renaissance) church of St. Dunstan’s in the East 
was built by Sir Christopher Wren from a lady 
friend’s designs.” I have always understood this 
to be the fact, and have received, moreover, the 
impression (but whence obtained I cannot. trace) 
that the lady was the architect’s daughter. Pos- 
sibly this story rests upon a similar basis to that of 
the “ prentice column” and the column of Sabina 
of Strasburg, in the cathedral of her father, Erwin 
yon Steinbach. The quotation goes on to say, “Of 
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course the ‘ crown imperial {spire of the other St. 
Dunstan’s (in the West) was imitated from New- 
castle parish church, now both parish church and 
cathedral.” 

There is, however, nothing in the spire of St. 
Nicholas at Newcastle at all like the tower of St. 
Danstan’s in the West; but, as stated by Saunders 
in Knight’s ‘ London ’— 

“The tower of St. Dunstan's [in the East] is an imita- 
tion of that of St, Nicholas at Newcastle, built in the fif- 
teenth century, a circumstance that, of course, lessens 
the architect's merit in giving us so elegant and fairylike 
a thing.” 

Wren’s biographer, Elwes, gives the following anec- 
dote, on the authority of an anonymous friend :— 

“ When Sir Christopher Wren made the first attempt 
at a steeple upon quadrangular columns in this country 
(St. Dunstan’s in the East) he was convinced of the 
truth of his architectural principle; but as he had never 


before acted upon it, and as a failure would have been | 1653 


fatal to his reputation and awful in its co uences to 
the neighbourhood of the edifice, he naturally felt in- 
tense anxiety when the structure was complete in the 
removal of the supports. The surrounding neighbour- 
hood shared largely in the solicitude. Sir Christopher 
Wren himself went to London Bridge and watched the 
proceedings through a lens. The ascent of a rocket pro- 
claimed the stability of the steeple ; and Sir Christopher 
himeelf would afterwards smile that he ever could, for a 
have doubted the truth of his mathematics. — 


Mr, Elwes says the story is evidently incorrect, and 
that Wren would hardly have attempted what he 
doubted. He then relates as evidence “on the 
contrary” that the architect, being informed one 
night that a dreadfal hurricane had damaged all 
the steeples in London, at once replied, “ Not St. 
Daunstan’s, I am quite sure.” M. D. 


_ The foolish legend of the spire of St. Dunstan’s 
in the East having been designed by the daughter 
of Sir Christopher Wren is an example of the way 
in which stories grow and how a poetical fancy be- 
comes converted into a so-called fact. St. Dun- 
stan’s spire, with its open arches, is perhaps the 
most elegant of all Wren’s steeples—too few of 
which, alas! survive the Philistinism of our times. 
There is a sort of feminine grace about the design, 
which may well have led some fanciful people to 
have termed it “Sir Christopher Wren’s daughter.” 
The word “daughter” caught people’s ears and re- 
mained in their memory, and little by little the 
story your correspondent quotes grew up. Not 
having any biography of Wren at hand beyond the 
Parentalia,’ which is silent on the point, I cannot 
say whether Wren had a daughter. Certainly there 
is no evidence beyond this legend of his genius 
having descended in the female line. In the cata- 
logue of the London churches built “according to 
the designs of Sir Chr. Wren,” given in the 
‘ Parentalia,’ St. Dunstan’s in the East stands as 

No. XX.” The church, having partially escaped 
the Great Fire, was “ only sopain and beautify’d” 


by Wren, but the steeple is there stated to have 
been erected by him in 1698. The present church, 
opened in 1821, a very good example of Gothic for 
its day, bears the name of Laing as its architect; 
but the chief credit of the design is due to the late 
Sir W. Tite, then a young man in Laing’s office. 
Epmounp VENABLES. 


Recister, Recistrar §. x. 66, 136).—In 
the parish register of Middleton Cheney, Northants, 
is the following entry, which is some months earlier 
than that given by Mr. Peacock :— 

Jan, 27, 1653. Thomas Warner of Middleton Cheney 
in the County of Northampton was according to the Act 
of Parliament in that case made, elected and cho 
Parish Register there, who accordingly did take his oath 
for his true performing of the seyd office, before Edward 
Farmour of Davuntees Esq., and one of the Justices of 
Peace for the County of Northampton, as appears by a 
certificate given under his hand, dated y* 27 of January 

> Joun Cave: Min. of Middleton Cheney. 
This date Jan. 27, 1653, is really 1654 N.S., the 
Act having been passed in 1653, chap. vi. At 
Oxford the title is “ registrar,” at Cambridge ‘‘ re- 
gistrary,” at both in Latin “ registrarius.” 
. E. Bucxuey. 

I believe Mr. Peacock will find the name 
“ register” still used in Scots law. I cannot find 
an example at the moment, but in stat, 42 & 43 
Vict., cap. 44, he will find (sect. 12) the two words 
in close juxtaposition, “The salary now payable 
to him......in respect of the said conjoined offices 
of Deputy Clerk Register and Registrar General of 
Scotland.” Q. V. 


“ Register, with strong accent on the middle syl- 
lable,” is the present German pronunciation of 
word (the g hard, of course). R. H. Bosx. 


No Cambridge man has yet noted that there is 
still a third form in existence. The keeper of the 
university archives at Cambridge is properly called 
“registrary.” This form I believe to be quite 
unique. I suppose the three represent the Latin 
forms regestor, registrator, registrarius. 

F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


The ticket or receipt issued by the Middlesex 
Registry in exchange for deeds left there for re- 
gistration is to this day headed “Register’s Office 
for Middlesex.” R. G. Marspey. 


Curtosit1es or DertvaTion : Incpen (7" S. x. 
106, 194).— When you find an etymology only 
half reasonable, in two languages, strike it out.” 
May I refer to a former note of mine (7 S. viii. 
117), which received the high compliment of Pror. 
Sxeat’s approval S. viii. 158)? This Inkpen 
meadow-mountain etymology is another of the same 
with that then assailed. It mixes up two tongues, 
the Anglo-Saxon and the ancient British, which 
did not coalesce easily. Moreover, if Inkpen does 
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indeed mean “the meadow on the hill,” that meadow 
is a positive phenomenon. I never yet sawa meadow 
‘as we understand that word in Scotland) on a hill. 
the very nature of things a Scotch meadow, 
being alluvial, cannot be on a hill. Perhaps they 
manage their meadows better, or interpret them 
differently, at I I shall be glad to learn if 
they do. After that, this “real meaning” of a 
place-name offers other points for criticism. 
At present it seems to me an addition to the 
curiosities of derivation. Gro, Neitson. 
Glasgow. 


Poprr’s ‘ Dy1ne Cnnist1an TO Sout’ 
x. 186).—In ‘ English Hymns: their Authors and 
History,’ by the Rev. Samuel W. Dnuffield (Funk 
& Wagnalls, publishers, New York and London, 
1886), p. 463, the author says :— 

“ Pope wrote to Sir Richard Steele regarding the first 
form of ‘ Vital spark of heavenly flame,’ and declared it 
a free version of the dying words of the Emperor Hadrian. 
Pope seems, by a — from one of his letters, to 
have bad in mind a ey: of Sappho as well as the 
verses of Hadrian. hat fragment (s.c. 600) can be 
found in the Spectator for November15,1711. The final 
form of Pope's ode was due to Sir Richard Steele, who 
wrote, December 4, 1712, asking him to reviee his original 
verses into something suitable for music. In reply he 
=e hymn as it is now in current use. The 


vagela, blandule, 
Hospes comesque corporis, 
nunc abibis in loca? 


Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nee, ut soles, dabis jocos. 
We render these lines :— 
Thou wandering, pleasant, little breath, 
The body’s host and guest, 
Where now dost thou abide beneath? 
So naked, chill, and pale in death ; 
Without thy wonted jest.” 

Cary’s edition of Pope does not include the 
“last two stanzas” which C. C. B. mentions in 
his note referred to at the heading of this article. 
The stanzas in the Globe edition and that of Cary 
are identical. Ayna L. Warp. 

Waterbury, Conn., U.S. 


The last two stanzas quoted by C. C. B. are 
not Pope’s, and the first is altered, though only 
slightly. However, Wesley only took the usual 
liberty which is apparently claimed by compilers 
of hymn-books, viz., to alter the hymns which they 
choose for insertion in their collections according 
to their own ideas of what the authors ought to 
have written, instead of inserting what the authors 
actually did write. J. F. Manseras. 

Liverpool. 

Your correspondent ©. ©. B. will find particu- 
lars of these verses in their several versions in 
Pope’s ‘ Works,’ vol. iv. pp. 408-10 (Elwin and 
Courthope’s edition, London, 1882). In comparing 
Wesley’s version with that given by Elwin some 
variations will be noticed in the third stanza. An 


interesting account of Wesley’s ‘Moral and Sacred 
Poems’ will be found in the Methodist Magazing 
Francis M. Jackson, 

0 


In the ‘Works of Alexander Pope,’ 1764, 6 vila, 
18mo., Edinburgh, this poem consists of 
stanzas, The second (vol. i. p. 79) begins— 
Hark! they whisper ; Angels say, 
the third— 
The world recedes ; it disappears ! : 
The first stanza has two variations from the 
reading quoted by ©. C. B. The second line 


Quit, oh quit this morta! frame : 
and the last line— 
And let me languish into life. 
Which is correct ? 
J. Curnsert We cs, F.C.§, 
The Brewery, Reading. : 


Nationa Frowers: tHe 
(7™ 8. x. 4, 77).—The cornflower, or bluet, is not 
only the fashionable flower in Paris, as stated by 
A. J. M., but has long been a favourite with lovers 
and poets in France, as readers of Beranger and 
Hugo will remember. <A few years ago a little 
madrigal on the bluet was written by Aicard, of 
which I may perhaps be permitted to offer a rough 
imitation :— 

A gornflower in my coat I wear— 
You ask me why? The other morn 
The summer sun shone on your hair 
And burnished it like ripening corn ; 
And in your bair that flower you wore— 
It seemed to smile and beckon me; 
So as I strolled the wheatfields o’er, 
I plucked a spray, and came, you see ! 
W. F. Pripgavx. 


Jaipur, Rajputana. 

Dr. Busoitt anp Ancient Ecuipses (7™ §. x. 
184).—The eclipse of October 2, after the battle of 
Salamis, was noted by Sir Isaac Newton both in 
‘Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms,’ 1728, and in 
the posthumous ‘Observations on the Prophecies 
of Daniel,’ 1733; but in the former, by either a 
misprint or error most unusual with him, it reads 
“an Eclipse of the Moon” (p. 142). In the latter 
(p. 354) this is corrected into “an eclipse of the 
sun,” the editor, Benjamin Smith, appeering one 
of the first to abandon the right use of the head- 
letters to substantives. E. L. G. 


Forceries x. 227).—The subject of 
literary forgeries is treated of copiously by Isaac 
D’Israeli in his ‘Curiosities of Literature.’ (See 
the articles on ‘Literary Impostures,’ ‘On Puck 
the Commentator,’ ‘ Literary Forgeries.’) Among 
the more notorious writers of this class are Chatter- 
ton, Ireland, Bower, Lauder, Macpherson, Annius 
of Viterbo, Joseph Vella, Medina Conde, George 
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Psalmanazar, Isidore, Inghivami, Varillas, all of 
whom are in D'’Israeli’s articles. Of later date are 
Simonides and Shapira. There are doubtless many 
others. Whether any are to be found among Ger- 
man and Portuguese I cannot say. There is, I 
think, a lecture on this subject by Mr. Freeland. 
W. E. Bocxwey. 


For very learned information on this and kindred 
subjects CaMERa is recommended to consult ‘The 
Curiosities of Literature,’ by Isaac D’Israeli, new 
edition, edited, with memoir and notes, by bis son, 
the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P., in 3 vols., Warne 
& Co., London, 1867, vol. iii. pp. 144-150, 304-319. 

Henry Geratp 

6, Freegrove Road, N, 


There was an article in the Daily News, Oct. 21, 
1880, which gave an account of such. 
Ep. MarsHALL. 


Swircusack Raitway (7" 8. x. 106, 218).—A 
representation of something very like this is con- 
tained in ‘Dr, Syntax in Paris,’ 1820, at p. 210, 
with a long explanatory note, of which some ex- 
tracts are here given :— 

Let us sally forth to view 
That joyous, mirth-delighted crew, 
Who glide in almost flying races, 
Down the sublime and slippery faces 
Of two of the loftiest mountains of Russia,* 
"Twas a sport that delighted the grave King of Prussia. 

“* There are several of these novel places of amuse- 
ment in Paris, and the eagerness with which they are 
resorted to has well recompensed the speculations of 
their proprietors. The Russian Mountains are situated 
in the Rue du Faubourg du Roule...... The French 
Mountains are extensive and magnificent structures. 
They are situated near the Barriére d’Etoile, in the 
centre of the garden of the Folie Beaujon, and have 
become the rendezvous of the fashionable world of 


Next are described the Swiss Mountain in the 
Jardin Filard :— 

“On the summit of the wooden mountain is a shed 

for the cars, whence the company set out in a descent of 
two hundred feet.” 
Next are described the “Falls of Niagara at the 
Jardin Ruggieri,” which appear to have been very 
similar to the “ mountains.’ R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire, 


The “ Montagnes Russes” were introduced into 
Paris about 1815, and became a permanent exhibi- 
tion, Isaw them about 1830. They were of wood, 
made to imitate the Russian snow slides. They 
long remained a Paris sight. I do not remember, 
when at the Féte de Flandre in 1828, or later, 
seeing any “ Montagne Russe.” They must be of 
more recent date. Hype Ciarke. 


Tatty-woman §. x. 229).—The term tally- 
man and tally-woman, indicating a man and woman 
living together without marriage, are used in 
mining districts, where such unions are far from 


uncommon. “They’re livin’ tally” is the way 
neighbours speak of them to inquiring visitors ; 
or, “‘ They ’ve made a tally bargin.” Coal miners 
use tallies largely in their occupation, and at many 
pits it is customary to send the tubs of coals to 
bank with tin tallies attached, each tally bearing 
the number of the “ bank,” or “ benk,” where the 
coal has been got in the mine. This tally is so that 
the banksmen and weighmen may place the coals 
to the credit of the men working in the banks 
below, the banks and tallies bearing the same num- 
bers. It is probable that the terms tally-woman 
and tally-man have arisen from the usage of pit 
tallies as a means of identity in the matter of coals; 
and so, figuratively, a man and woman living 
together without marriage bear each other’s tally 
as a sign of temporary ownership. 
Tuos. Ratcuirre. 
Worksop. 


To “live tally” is quite a common e i 
amongst the working c in all parts of Lanca- 
shire, as is also tally-woman. . Fisuwick. 

I have long been familiar with this expression. 
It is used in Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, and, 
I dare say, various other counties. A tally-woman 
is the mistress of a married man, who is said to 
live tally with her. FF. C. Birxeeck Terry. 


[Many replies to the same effect are acknowledged. } 
Cuurca at Greensteap (7 S. x. 208).— 


Greensted Church is nearly one mile from Chip- 


ping Ongar, in Essex, from which it may be 
reached by a fine avenue, commencing on the right- 
hand side of the Coffee Tavern. The church is 
292 ft. long and 14 ft. wide, and has a spire, nave, 
and porch, all of wood, with a modern brick-built 
chancel. The walls of the nave are 54 ft. high, 
and are composed of oak trunks cleft in halves. 
They are set up on end touching one another, with 
the convex sides outward; the flat inward sides 
have been roughly trimmed with an adze or similar 
tool. In all the two walls contain about forty-five 
half-trunks, and these are supposed to be part of 
the original wooden temporary shrine erected in 
1013, when the body of St. Edmund was deposited 
here for one night on its removal from London to 
Bury St. Edmunds. The roof will ere long be re- 
stored, but it is to be hoped that the oaken walls 
will be left undisturbed. In the centre of a modern 
window is a small piece of ancient stained glass, 
representing a crowned head, supposed to be that 
of St. Edmund. Josepa W. SpurGcEon. 

1, Drayton Villas, Leytonstone, Essex. 

Your correspondent will be glad to know that 
the building has not been “ restored away,” but 
that, on the contrary, it is carefully kept. It may 
be well to note that only the walls of the nave are 
of the upright timber construction referred to, and 
there seems to be little doubt that portion of the 
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church is of Anglo-Saxon origin (erected in 1013 as 
a resting-place for the body of St. Edmund on its 
way to Bury St. Edmunds, or possibly erected 
afterwards as a memorial of that event). It has 
long been a question whether the timber is oak or 
chestnut ; but, whatever it is, its use renders this 
little shrine unique in England. The tree-trunks, 
as seen from the exterior of the building, are, of 
course, of rounded form; but inside, having been 
split, present a fairly level surface. Probably the 
inner surface was originally plastered over and 
decorated in some way. I, C. Goutp. 
Loughton. 


This little gem of a church is situated on the 
lawn of one of my oldest friends, the late Capt. 
Budworth, Greensted Hall, Ongar. I had occasion 
to give a description of it 6 S. vii. 472; but I fail 
to trace in the Index a further account of it, sent 
to ‘N. & Q. on a later occasion, at my request, by 
Capt. Budworth himself. He used to keep it 
in the most perfect order—“ like the apple of his 
eye”—up to the time of his death, some four or 
five years ago, and therefore it is doubtless in 
good preservation still. R. H. Busx. 


The church still exists, and in good condition. It 
has been photographed, and copies can probably be 
had from a stationer. J. P. Sricwect. 

Hilfield, Yateley, Hants. 


This most interesting old church was “restored” 
about twenty years ago—its timbered walls were 
replaced on a new foundation of brick-work. I saw 
it shortly after the restoration, and have no reason 
to think that it is not still in use as a parish 
church. A. J. M. 

There is a small church at High Legh, Cheshire, 
@ donation of Mr. Cornwall Legh, which is built 
entirely of oak, with some very fine carved oak fit- 
= inside. The organ and pulpit are at the west 
end, consequently the seats all face westward, an 
arrangement, I suppose, quite unique. I have not 
seen the church for about fifty years ; possibly some 
alterations may have been made since then. 

E. 

(The Rev. J, Maskext corrects “Greenstead” to 

‘ Very many further replies are acknow- 


Szqvet To ‘Dow Juan’ x. 249).—For 
continuations or sequels to ‘Don Juan’ see ‘ N. & 
Q.,’ 5 S. vii. 489, 519 (1877). 

Grorez OC. Boassz. 

36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 


WeEtiineron (7" §. x, 169).—Arctay has 
never seen a trustworthy comparison of the con- 
tinental + with the English ing. Canon Isaac 
Taylor (‘Words and Places,’ 1885, p. 101) makes 
the suffix en the sign of the dative JF atin But he 
notes that it may be a corruption of hen. The 


English ham is the German heim, which becomes 
the French hem and hen and (dropping the h) en, 
Thus we have in Norfolk Burlingham, in Artois 
Barlinghem and Berlinghen, in Wurtemburg Bier- 
lingen. Bingen-on-the-Rhine is, I apprehend, the 
equivalent of Bingham, Notts. Possibly older 
spellings may corroborate this. 
J. J. Courtox, 


Pentney, Swaffham. 


This theory was an sy | craze of Mr. Kem- 
ble, son of the great actor, and himself a very com- 
petent Anglo-Saxon scholar ; but he viewed this 
matter as a specialist, thus magnifyiug his own 
“ office,” to the total disregard of outlying facts, 
Our ings, meaning “ meadows,” Dan. eng, he con- 
verted into patronymics by confusion with ing for 
“ingens,” meaning progeny. I think the notion 
is dying out, and should be limited to historical 
clans, such as the Billings, nS 


Frenca or “Srratrorp atre Bowe” (7* §, 
ix. 305, 414, 497; x. 57, 98).—Should not the 
name of the late Joseph Payne, of the Philological 
Society and the College of Preceptors, be included 
as a pioneer, perhaps “‘ the very first to attack” 
the formation, structure, and position of Anglo- 
French? He certainly wrote on the phonetics at 
a very early period. A. H, 


‘Jemmy anp Jenny Jessamy’ §. x. 268). 
The work to which Scott refers in ‘Old Mortality’ 
is a novel by Mrs. Eliza Haywood, whom Pope 
pilloried in the ‘ Dunciad.’ She died in 1756, and 
published ‘ Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy’ in 1753 
(3 vols.). I have prepared a notice of the authoress 
for the next volume of the‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ and if any of your correspondents could 
supply me with information not accessible in the 
ordinary notices I should be very grateful. 

Sipwey Lez 

18, Edwardes Square, Kensington. 


Tae Custom or Dunmow (7" §. x. 143, 234). 
—One who might have been Queen of England 
was also the recipient of the flitch, as the follow- 
ing will show :— 

“Bearing in mind the particulars of this ancient 
custom, it will now be proper to state that early on the 
morning of [May 2, 1817] the anniversary of their aus- 
picious nuptials, the Princess Charlotte and Prince Leo- 
pold were surprised by the receipt of a large parcel, 
very neatly packed, which was brought to Claremont by 
an unknown messenger, desiring that it might be imme- 
diately presented to the Prince and Princess; who, upon 
it being opened, were tly amused and delighed to 
find that it contained a Flitch = 
ferring to the ancient usage already detailed, in & con- 
pare Pe note from their pious and amiable Chaplain, 
the Rev. Dr, Short.”—‘ Memoirs of Her Royal Highness 
Charlotte Augusta, Princess of Wales,’ by Thomas Green, 
(1818), p. 350. 


N. E. B. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, 

ictionary of National Bi hy. Edited by 
Stephen Sidney Lee. XXIV. Hailes- 

Harriott. (Smith, Elder & Co.) ; 
TE twenty-fourth volume of ‘ The Dictionary of National 
Biography, which, with exemplary ey puts in 
ite appearance with the close of the quarter, is very 
largely occupied with the prolific Scotch +! of 
Hamilton. Next to these come the English Halls, a 
numerous and an assertive race, The biographies are 
practically in few hands, and the initials most ey 
geen at the close of an arcicle are those of Mr. T, F. 
Henderson. Mr. Leslie Stephen sends little to the 
yolume, his most important contribution being a bio- 
graphy of Henry Hallam, which includes also the lives 
of Arthur Henry Hallam and Henry Fitzmaurice Hallam. 
Few records survive concerning the life of Hallam, and 
the biography, so far as regards the principal subject, 
occupies only a page anda half. It is, of course, appre- 
ciative. Besides his three well-known works Hallam 
left very few miscellaneous writings. Mr. Stephen sums 
up, “ Though many historians have been more brilliant, 
there are few so emphatically deserving of respect. His 
reading was enormous, but we have no means of judging 
what especial circumstances determined his particular 
lines of inquiry.” Sir William Hamilton, the meta- 
physician, is in the eame hands. An analysis of the 
views of Hamilton is supplied, with an attractive picture 
of his social life. Prominent among many articles by 
Mr. 8. L. Lee, admirable in lucidity and condensation, is 
one on John Hardyng, the chronicler, The verse of 
this writer is dismissed as little better than doggerel, 
and his work is said to have no literary merit, A bio- 
hy of exceeding difficulty is that of the late Halli- 
well-Phillipps. This is written with remarkable judg- 
ment and discretion, no awkward point being omitted, 
and full justice being done to a hard-working scholar 
and a popular man. Jacob Hall, a rope-dancer, is not 
beneath the notice of Mr. Lee, who also takes charge 
of two other Halls—John, the son-in-law of Shakspeare, 
and Westley, the pupil and brother-in-law of John 
Wesley. Thomas Halyburton and George and John 
Hammond complete the tale. The important biography 
of Handel is the work of two writers, Mr, Fuller Mait- 
land and Mr. Barclay Squire. This is, perhaps, the 
most important biography in the volume. That of John 
Hampden, however, runs it close. Very full and no less 
interesting are the particulars supplied by Mr. C. H. 
Firth, whose knowledge of that epoch is all but un- 
rivalled, In dealing with the younger Hampden, Mr. 
Firth taxes Macaulay with being often inaccurate and 
unfair. William, second Duke of Hamilton, who died 
at Worcester, and Robert Hammond, the gaoler of 
Charles I,, are also in the hands of Mr, Firth. Harold 
the king, and his pred , Hard te, are both 
dealt with by the ‘Rev. William Hunt, who also has 
charge of Harding, or St. Stephen, Abbot of Citeaux. 
Mr. A. H, Bullen continues to supply the lives of those 
early poets into whose works he dips to the great 
advantage of the modern reader, Patrick Hannay, whose 
ms, partially reprinted by E. V. Uttereon, are given 
their entirety by the Hunterian Club; Jobn Hall, of 
Durbam ; and Edward Hake, the author of ‘ Newes out 
of Powles Church Yard,’ are all in Mr. Bullen’s com- 
Een charge. Many Scotch poets are entrusted to 
. Thomas Bayne, who has a epecial knowledge of the 
subject, One more John Hall, the Bishop of Bristol, 
finds a judicious biographer in Canon Venables, who 
writes also of John Hannah. The life of Sir Matthew 


Hale is one of the best of many good lives by Mr, J. M. 
Rigs, who also gives a good sketch of Anthony Hamilton. 
“ Single speech Hamilton, Sir Thomas Hanmer, Jonas 
Hanway, and Robert Harley, first Earl of Oxford, are 
four important and judicious biographies by Mr. G. F. 
Russell Barker, Mr. W. P. Courtney is also a frequent 
and trustworthy contributor. In addition to his lives of 
sailors, Prof. Laughton sends a very careful and judi- 
cious life of Lady Hamilton, a fact which seems to 
indicate that Nelson will come into his hands, On Sir 
John Harington, the indecorous translator of Ariosto, 
Prof, Creighton writes, the other Harrington, the author 
of ‘ Oceana,’ being dealt with by Mr. Leslie Stephen. Mr. 
Gardiner’s valued name appears to James Hamilton, the 
first Duke of Hamilton. Among other contributions, Mr. 
Tedder supplies a life of Spencer Hall, his own pre- 
decessor in the librarianship of the Athenzeum Club. 
The volume is excellent in all respects, the secret of 
regulating the length of the biographies having long ago 
been acquired, 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by Henry 
Irving and Frank A. Marshall, Vol, VIII. (Blackie 
& Son.) 

Wirn the appearance of vol. viii. the ‘Henry Irving 

Shakespeare’ is completed. A work of hard labour, it 

has, as is well known, used up in its progress Mr. Irving's 

associate editor, r Frank Marshall, to whom, in his 
prefatory note, Mr. Irving touchingly alludes. That the 
edition now given to the world will be popular admits of 
no question. To all concerned with the presentation of 

Shakspeare on the stage the opinion of Mr. Irving upon 

the portions to be retained and those to be excised must 

have highest value. Before all things a student, Mr. 

Irving bas brought to the text of Shakspeare an en- 

lightenment, a sincerity, and an insight that have never 

been common among commentators and editors. His 
stage knowledge is, of course, a thing apart, which no 
previous editor of Shakspeare has possessed, Acting 
versions of Shakspeare, or what is accepted as Shak- 
speare, were, of course, prepared for Betterton, and 
issued by a whole swarm of actors, from Garrick to 

Fechter. Those curious in trifles still like to possess the 

versions employed by John Philip Kemble or W. C. 

Macready. These, however, have no value, They are 

executed with a view to a single revival, and seem 

generally to give the leading actor all the prominence it 
is possible to assign him. Mr. Irving, on the other hand, 
has gone conscientiously through every play of Shak- 
speare not from the standpoint of the man desirous to 
assert his own supremacy, but from that of one master 
of all stagecraft, and anxious to enlighten and benefit 
his successors, For stage purposes, accordingly, the 
value of this edition is unimpugnable, For literary pur- 
poses it has strong claims. Frank Marshall was a ripe 
scholar and a man of sound judgment in things literary. 

With some of the plays of Shakspeare, and notably with 

‘Hamlet,’ he was very familiar, His long illness and 

premature death prevented him from carrying out per- 

sonally the whole of his scheme. The best men have, 
however, in most cases been chosen to succeed him. No 
scholar saner than Dr. Dowden has entered the madden- 
ing arena of Shakspeare criticism, and to his pen are 
owing an exemplary life of Shakspeare and a general 
introduction prefixed to this volume. Both these are 
models in their class. Marshall’s work on ‘ Hamlet’ 
has been concluded in admirable fashion by Mr. Arthur 

Symons, whose notes are excellent. Mr. Symons also sup- 

plies the notes and introduction to ‘ King Henry VIIL.,’ 

and Mr. P. Z. Round those to ‘Pericles, For the poems 

and sonnets Mr. A. Wilson Verity is responsible. An 
index to sub‘ects closes the volume The illustrations 
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by Mr. Gordon Browne, are always pleasing and often 
dramatic. Among them are actions of the three 
known signatures of Shakespeare. In his note Mr. 
Irving quotes a phrase of Dr. Dowden, “ An actor's com- 
mentary is his acting,” the truth of which he commends. 
He vindicates himself from the supposition that in 
deleting any line he seeks to improve Shakspeare’s work, 
and he points out that Frank*Marshall is the first editor 
of Shaks who was also a playwright. In the two 
editors, then, the actor and the dramatist, the two occu- 
pations of Shakspeare are united. The volumes are 
goodly and handsome, and are confidently to be recom- 


The Surnames and Isle of Man. By 

‘Biack Moore. With an In tion by Prof. Rhys. 

tock.) 

Mz. Moors has done, and done well, a kind of work 
which is, so far as we know, unique in its class. He has 

d ed to pile a plete explanatory list of 
the names in the Isle of Man. We cannot gauge the 
amount of toil which his modest octavo represents. It 
must have been out of all proportion to the size of the 
volume in which the results are gathered. Some- 
times, indeed, a single line must have taken days of 
labour, We are very far from saying that Mr. Moore is 
right in all his conclusions, On some matters we hold 
that he is certainly in error; but the science of language 
as applied to the names of persons and places is but of 
yesterday, and no one can at present make sure of all his 
conclusions. Whether Mr. Moore is right or wrong in 
this or that particular instance matters not very much, 
for it is certain that he is on the right track. There is 
only one method by which the names of persons and 
places can be rationally explained, and this, notwith- 
standing all temptations to the contrary, the author has 


n. 

The Isle of Man is small and compact, and thus more 
easily within the grasp of the student than any section 
of equal size on the mainlands of Britain or Ireland ; but 
it presents great difficulties of its own. Who were the 
first dwellers in Man we may probably never know ; but 
it has been peopled from time to time by the two great 
families of the Celtw, by Norsemen, mediwval Irish, and 
modern Scotch and English, the consequence being that 
the nomenclature of the island has become a more con- 
fusing tangle than is to be found elsewhere within the 
bounds of the four seas, 

Like almost every other good book, Mr. Moore's 
volume contains much of interest beyond the subject on 
which it professedly treats. The student of folk-lore 
should carefully examine its pages. Even so late as the 
last century it seems that sun-worsbip continued to be 
practised here, In 1732 “ certain of the parishioners of 
the parish of Lonan were presented and punished for 
indulging in this superstitious and wicked custom.” The 
sacrifice of live animals to propitiate offended spirits 
continued here, we suppose, till within the memory of 
old persons now alive, During this century a man, having 
lost a number of sheep and cattle by murrain, burned a 
calf as a propitiatory sacrifice on the spot. Excom- 
munication was kept up in the island until a late period. 
In 1825 Bishop Murray inflicted this penalty on a man, 
who died a miserable death from starvation in con- 
sequence. 


De Quincey's Collected Writings. By David Masson. 

Vol. XIf. (A. & C. Black.) 
Wira vol, xii. of the collected edition of De Quincey 
begin the ‘Tales and Romances.’ More than one of 
these is now reprinted for the first time. Many of them, 
jodging from internal evidence we should say all, are 
the German. They are often grim and powerful, 


‘The Avenger’ is curious, as affording an instance 
sort of “Jack the Ripper” scare also dealing hi, 
the hatred of the Jews, which has of late led to many 
ae, ieee or, the Masque’ is a curious 
ut wholly satisfactory story. ‘Th Chase’ 


Tux British Bookmaker, No. XXXIX., has 
on Mr. W. J. Linton’s ‘ Masters of Wood-Rngraring? 
The general illustrations are 


accompanied by a portrait. 
excellent. 

THE Counsellor is an arrangement of Scripture for 
morning and evening meditations, lished in an 


attractive, if diminutive, form by the University Press, 


AMotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices ; 

address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Co: ts who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Joun Reynoxps (“ Lines fixed on the door of St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral on the morning of Swift’s installation as 
dean ”’).—These are by Jonathan Smedley, “the other 
Jonathan,” Dean of Clogher and Ferns. (See Sco:t's 
‘Swift,’ xiv. 436.) They are as follows :— 

To-day this temple gets a Dean 
Of parts and fame uncommon, 
Us’d both to pray and to prophane, 
To serve both God and Mammon. 
When Wharton reign’d a Whig he was: 
When Pembroke—that’s dispute, Sir ; 
In Oxford's time what Oxford pleased, 
Non-con.,, or Jack, or Neuter. 
This place he got by wit and rhyme, 
And many ways most odd, 
And might a Bishop be in time, 
Did he believe in God. 
Look down, St, Patrick, look, we pray, 
On thine own church and steeple ; 
Convert thy Dean on this great day, 
Or else God help the people. 
And now whene’er his Deanship dies, 
Upon his stone be graven, 
“ A man of God here buried lies, 
Who never thought of heaven !” 

Hermione.—1, (“ Britannia.”) The earliest coin on 
which this has been traced is a halfpenny of Charles II. 
It was engraved by Roetier, and the face is said to be 
that of the Duchess of Richmond. For further infor- 
mation see ‘ N, & Q.,’ 8. v.37.—2, (“Beltane”) See 
1* 8, vii, 353 ; 2°" S. viii. 511. 

J. F. (“Stratford atte Bowe ”’).—So called to distin- 

ish the place now known as Stratford, London, E., 

rom other Stratfords. 


NOTICE 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
ORWICH, 37 4 and 5), Timber Hill. © BENNETT’S POEMS, 


° BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS, 
Including the Works of the late John Gould, F.B.S. 


General Agen and other Bookbuyers at 
and Abroad. 


Monthly cman of Second-hand Books. 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 
Telegraphic address, Bookmen, London. 
196, STRAND, W.C.; and 36, PICCADILLY, W. 


ANTED, for CASH, any Important or Valuable 
Books for High Cash prices.—CHARLES LOWE, Book 

, New-street, Birmingham. Estab! #years. References 

bes Bankers, Messrs. Lioyd’s. 


—In preparation, a CATA- 

LOGUE of an extensive COLLECTION of ORIGINAL 
MANUSCRIPTS. Mary, Queen of Scote—James VI., VII., VIIL— 
Charles L., I1.—Oliver Cromwell—Prince Charles Edward Stuart— 
Jacobite Families—John Knox—The Covenanters—Robert Burns— 
Sir Walter Scott—Lord Byron, &c. These Collections were chiefly 
formed by the Families of Dalziel, Cormick, and Dobie, of Dumfri 


CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


rm —* These ballads are spirited and stirring : such are ‘The 
Pall of Harald * * Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ and ‘ 
John.’ the soldier's name for the famous Duke of Mariborough, 
& specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly wold 
tory. may A to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of — 
* Balaklava ’ are excellently well said and sung. 
teresting to all who have — their v 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. 
leave a strong impression on on the memory ofthe who read them.” 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 22. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 
Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. 
Vol. I. 4to. boards, 2s. ; or 2 Parts, 1s, each, 


([HE LARK: Songs, Ballads, and Recitations. 


174 ht 169 lish, 


Kilmarnock, Glasgow, and from Deuchar’s Collection. 
Applicants’ Names for copies received. 
JAMES STILLIE, 19, GEORGE-STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Libraries Catalogued, Arranged, Valued, or Purchased. 
NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


QUARTERS at TUNBRIDGE 

WELLS.—Board and Residence offered in a Private Family, 

in a sheltered and central position, only three minutes from 8. E. Rly. 

Frequent fast trains to Londoo.—R. G., Roxwell, Guildhall- -Toad, 
road, Tunbridge Wells. 


R, A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT, 
gtd agi and VALUER. Advice given as to the best 

Authors. Transfer of L ~ 


Lord Laureate. Leigh, Henry 8. 
Right Hon. E. Gladstone, M.P. Lennard, Horace. 
Arnold, Locker-Lampson, Frederick. 
Allingham, William. Locker, ur. 
Aidé, H Lowell, Hon James Russell. 
Anderson, Alexander. Lusbingten, Frank: 
Ashby-Sterry, J. Lytton, Bari of. 
Austin, Alfred. ulay, Lord. 

ley, P. J. Mackay, Dr. Charles. 
Buchanan, Robert. Martin, Sir Theodore. 
Bennett, W. C. George. 
Bé er, Pierre Jean de ton, Dr. J. Westland. 
Bennoch, Francis. Marston, P. Bourke. 
Blackie, J. Stuart. Morris, William. 
Burnand, F.C. Morris, Lewis 
Calveriey, C. R. Norton, Hon. Mrs. 
Carieton, Will. Ogilvy, Mrs. David. 
Clough, Arthur Hugh. Pfeiffer, Mrs. Emily. 
Collins, Mortimer. wee, W. Jeffery 
Crossland, Mr. and Mrs. Newton. Rossetti, Miss Christina. 

bson, Austi Sawyer, William. 
Doyle, Sir Francis Hastings. Scott, Clement. 
Dunphie, C.J. R. 
Ferguson, Sir Samuel. Stedman, Edmund Clarence. 
Graves, eg Percival. Stoddard. Richard Henry. 

Taylor, Sir Henry. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell. Taylor, Bayard. 
Ingelow, Miss Jean Vere, Au»rey de. 
Kingsley, Rev. Charles. Waugh, Edwin. 
Landor, Walter Savage. Whittier, J. G. 
Latey, JZ Lash. Yates, Edmund. 


Hart & Co. 22, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851 
IRKBE BA 
Southampton Chancery-lane. 
CENT. INTERES ex on DEPOSITS, repay- 
PER ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
ot drawn below £100. 
Sita SHARES. and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small su: 

deposit, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PEK CENT. pen 


annum on each comp! 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BEAND & 
BEEF 
BovILLoN. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 

Sold by the principal Chemists and Grocers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


Caution! Beware of Imitations, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
ll, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 


in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver nk 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred, 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
large oe, for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, London 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade). 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
Counsel for the Delicate.—Those to whom seasons of cha 
able temperatures are protracted periods of trial should seck t 
earliest opportunity of removing al o stacles to good health. This 
cooling Ointment, perseveringly rubbed upon the skin, is the most 
reli ‘able remedy for overcoming all diseases of the throat and chest. 
Quinsey, relaxed tonsils, sore throat, swollen glands, ordinary cartarrh, 
and bronchitis, usually prevailing at this season, may be arrested as 
80 discovered, and every s;mptom banished by Holloway’s 
simple and effective treat The vi t and Pils are highly 
the with which y > in- 
uenzs ; t incredibly short distressing 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.”S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


On October 10th, small feap. 8vo. bound in half-cloth, with eut or uncut edges, price ONE SHILLING, 
POCKET VOLUME of SELECTIONS from the POETICARS 
Ready eis day, SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WITH ESSEX in IRELAND. Being Extracts from a Diary 


kept in Ireland during the Year 1599 by Mr. He iH , sometime Secretary to Robert Devereux, Earl of 
Witb a Preface by JOHN OLIVER DOX, ‘A. Introduced and Edited by Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, = 
of ‘ Hurrish : a Study,’ &c. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR JOHN EARLE.—In October, 8vo. 160. 
ENGLISH PROSE: its Elements, History, and Usage. By John 


EARLE, M.A., Rector of Swanswick, formerly Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Professor of Anglo-Saxon inthe 
University of Oxford, Author of ‘ The Philology of the English Tongue,’ &c. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. BREWER,—In the press, crown §vo, about 1,000 pages 
The HISTORIC NOTE-BOOK. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer, Author 


of ‘The Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ &c. 
NEW EDITION OF MAZZINI'S LIFE AND WORKS. 


To be completed in 6 vols. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. each. 


LIFE and WRITINGS of JOSEPH MAZZINI. Vols. 1, 3, and§ 
will be entitled ‘ AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL and POLITICAL,’ and Vols. 2, 4, and 6 ‘ CRITICAL and LITERARY’ 
Vol. I. will be published on October 27, and the subsequent volumes will follow at monthly intervals, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’ 


Now ready, royal 8vo. 15s. in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. Vol. XXIV. (HarLes—Hanrniorr) of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Leslie 


STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 
** Vol. XXV. will be published on D ber 23, and the subsequent Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ‘THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.’ 
In October, with ALL the ILLUSTRATIONS of the FORMER EDITION, crown vo. 5s. 


The GAMEKEEPER AT HOME. By Richard Jefferies. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ‘HODGE AND HIS MASTERS’ 


In October, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HODGE and his MASTERS. By Richard Jefferies. 
NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 


In November, crown 8vo. 6s. 


The RAJAH’S HEIR. By a New Author. 
REISSUE OF BRONTE’S LIFE AND WORKS IN A NEW BINDING. 


Now ready, in 7 vols. bound in half-cloth, with gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE 


TiTLes or THE VoLUMEs :—JANE EYRE—SHIRLEY—VILLETTE—The PROFESSOR and PORMS—WUTHERING 
HEIGHTS and AGNES GREY—TENANT of WILDFELL HALL—LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place, S.W. 


Irinted by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Cha -lane, E.C. ; and Published by the said 


JOHN ©. FRANCIS, at No. 23, Took’s-court, U *hancery-lane, ‘Saturday, October 11, 1290, 
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